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Stenographers! 


Are You 


EXPERT ? 


A RE you satisfied with your present speed—your present 

earning capacity ? Have you considered the value of a 
thorough, systematic review of all the principles under expert 
guidance? Do you know that practically all of the high- 
salaried, competent stenographers attained their skill and expert- 
ness by systematic home-study and review after leaving school, 
and while holding their first stenographic position ? 

If you wish to quickly improve your speed and step from 
mediocrity to expertness—from the ordinary to the high-salaried division of stenographers 
and shorthand writers, you should take our thorough review course in 


Gregg Shorthand by Mail 


Specially Arranged for Home Study 


COMPLETE IN 18 LESSONS 


There are hundreds of shorthand writers that could be expert court and general reporters or 
high-salaried private secretaries with a little extra effort. Its that little ‘‘ extra’’ effort and train- 
ing that makes the ‘‘extra’’ ordinary stenographer. You need the personal guidance, help and en- 
couragement ot our department of correspondence instruction. We can increase your speed 50 to 
100 per cent. What others have done you can do. What we have done for others we can do for 
you. The first step is to mail the coupon below. Do it now. It will cost you nothing. All in- 
formation is free. No need to give up your present work or position. Earn while you learn. Give 
us your spare time only. Our instruction is strictly per- 
sonal. No classes. Enroll any time. Each student is 
individually conducted through the course. Send at once 
for our FREE handsome, illustrated booklet, telling of 

our excellent facilities to teach you by 












—— = = mail. Complete course in Gregg Short- 
Chicago University of hand, Typewriting, Business Eng- 
Commerce lish, Office Practice, Dictation, with 
Dept. 1349, 800 N. Clark St., \ special instruction in Court Re- 
Curcaco, Tit. \ porting and the work of the Pri 
Gites Gees cand a \ vate Secretary. Typewriters 
once, without cost or obligation ¢ furnished. We ship ma- 
ee honecctate enuze Gevcriving chines to responsible stu- 
hand, typewriting and secretarial work. \ dents anywhere in the 


United States or Can- } 
\ ada. Mail the coupon { 
or send postal,— 


. Now ; 


ee A atress, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY OF COMMERCE 
«\ Dept. 1349, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Neme—_—____ Er ——— 


Address _ - —————— 


Ti a shorthand writer 
give name of system 
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The Silver Jubilee Convention of Gregg Shorthand 


As Seen by Walter E. Ingersoll 


The following is a list of the new officers: 


President: Paul G. Duncan, Gem City Business College, Quincy, Illinois. 
First Vice-President: J. A. Williams, Official Court Reporter, Council Bluffs, lowa 
Second Vice-President: Hattie L. Cook, Cedar R ipids Business College, Cedar R ipids, 


lowa. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Pearl A. Power, West Chicago Park Commissioners, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Secretary of Evercirculator: Kitty Dixon, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Executive Committee: Fred H. Gurtler, Chicago (chairman): Eva J. Sullivan, Central 


High School, Kansas City, Mo.; Conrad Morris, Rochester Business Institute, Ro 
chester, N. Y. 
Editor of the Annual Report: Walter E. Inge rsoll, New York City. 


industrial achievements form 


HORTHAND history was made _ in commercial and 
’ the distinctive glory of the American people, 


Chicago during the week of August so long must Greer Shorthand stand as one 


11-15. The Silver Jubilee of Gregg of the most potent factors in the country’s 
Shorthand celebrated it development Ln every nook 
the La Salle Hotel will ind corner where prosper 


ity flourishes and happiness 
not be forgotten. It was 


reigns our system fills a 
not mere ly ig ithering, need and confers a benefit. 
a conterence on com It was a jubilee of 
mercial education. It emancipation from for 
was the expression of a mer standards. It was 
1 tribute to newer and 


better ideals in short 


world - wide movement 
to free the millions from 
the old-time tedious and hand writing. It signi 
crude methods of writ fied more than that 
ing down their thoughts ; thousands were teaching 
a movement without a ind writing a modern 
parallel in the univer- system of shorthand. It 
tokened a love for the 


sality of its appeal and 
system, it evidenced a 


in the rapidity of its 
consecration of service 
in its behalf 

In writing of the Sil 


adoption ; 1 movement 
so unlike any other that 





it is ministering infi- 


nitely to the happiness, Dane CG. Deere ver Jubilee proceedings 
convenience and pros President G.S. A., 1918-1914 there is a temptation to 
perity of the humble and be as extravagant with 
the proud, the poor and the rich. the English vocabulary as Turner was 
President Fred H. Gurtler crystallized lavish with colors when painting a rar 
this feeling when he spoke these words in six o'clock sunset Just as vou cannot 
his address: see a good sunset every time you look 
W h itever ncreases effic encyv, promotes com : . 
fort and advances our welfare deserves our ‘°F One, so you cannot always sit down 
united and individual effort, and so long as in a convention that is a masterpiece 


Copyright, 1913. by the Gregg Pub ishing Compatr 
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te 


Nor can mere words do justice to the sub 
ject 
the harmony . the single ness ot purpose, the 


feeling that the world-wide success of 





J, A. Wiitiams 
First Vice-President. G.S. A 


Gregg Shorthand was in a sense a personal 
triumph. Events of the last twenty years 
have been the precursors of the Silver Ju 
bile It was the celebration of an inven 
tion and its conversion to almost universal 
use It 


victory for mankind won through struggles. 


was the jubilation feast over a 
against opposition and the power of prece 
dent, inertia. It 
cold winters and hot summers to produc: 
the beautiful flower bed, the field of golden 
fruits 


tradition, and requires 


grain, and the garden of luscious 
Gregg Shorthand had its cycle of seasons 
It was the 
joyful commemoration of the rewards and 
the lessons of the past. When Mr. Harry 


C. Spillman told the convention that patri 


and this was its first jubilee. 


otism—love of country. love of home, love 


of the ideal dearest to us—should be taught 
in commercial classrooms he touched upon 
education and 


feature of progress 


a vital 

a feeling that was radiating from the 
hearts of all his hearers. Patriotism is 
necessary if we are to dedicate to poster 


ity the work we love and by and for which 


we live. The Silver Jubilee of Gregg 
Shorthand will be remembered long after 


we have passed away, because its members 


GG W 


the y cannot catch the smiling faces, 


RITTER 

dedicated in ideal dear to themselves, ind 
to all 
the to-morrow and in the 


work to do in this day, in 
future. 


who have 
endless 
All progress is but the history of men 
inspired with the enthusiasm of an idea 
So you cannot discuss a movement without 
discussing the man whose industry and in 
tellect The 


started and developed it 


movement is like a lengthened shadow of 
the man. Wherever the movement reaches, 
there you will find something of the man 
who is the father of it 

Che Silver Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand 


inevitably resolved itself into a tribute to 


stem who is its great 
John Robe rt 


the inventor of the s) 


est living advoc ite a id leads r. 


Cregg. 

The truth is that our first thought after 
we have received a benefit is for the ben 
factor, and the Gregg Shorthand Associa 


tion of America, under whose auspices the 


Silver Jubilee was held, tendered it as a 
merited tribute to their matchless leader 
who forewent pleasures, denied himself 


comfort, sacrificed opportunities, in order 


that he 
of shorthand 


ind perfect a system 


might invent 


that 


and that would m ike it pos 


would be universal in 


its usefulness, 





Harrie L. Coox 


Second Vice-President, G. S. A. 


sible for those of the humblest capacity to 


learn it and to write it with ease, with 


joy, and with profit to themselves and to 


others. 








THE 


World-Wide Rejoicing 


There were so many congratulatory tel 
egrams, cablegrams and letters read from 


the various countries of the world where 
Gregg Shorthand is taught and _ written 





Peart A 


Secretary Treasurer, G.S. A 


Power 


that Mr. Gregg was reported to have said, 
“I have heard my name so often that I am 
getting tired of hearing it.” But every 


time his name was read or spoken there 
rose enthusiastic and prolonged applause 
Nothing was more gratifying to the mem 
bers of the 


this anniversary occasion so many of these 


Association than to receive on 


tokens of appreciation and admiration for 
The Interna 
tional Shorthand Congress, representing no 


the system and its author. 
less than a score of countries, was in ses 
sion at Budapest, and through its president 
Interna 
tional Budapest Congress, Fabro, Presi 
dent.”” Mr. Charles L. 
letter explaining why he could not leave 
the White House even for a day and ex 
pressing his regret that he could not be 
present; Dr. W. D. Bridge, the veteran 
shorthand writer, felicitations 
and also his regrets at not being able to 
attend; Elbert Hubbard, famous for his 
Message to Garcia and other things, tele- 
graphed congratulations and good wishes 
in behalf of the busines men of America. 
Messages of congratulation and God-speed 


cabled “Most cordial greetings. 


Swem sent a long 


wired his 
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were read ev« ry day of the Jubilee. The 
substantial pile at the close of the meeting 
was impressive evidence of the wide-spread 
popularity of Gregg Shorthand and of its 
mankind—but I will 
iddresses, etc., for the 


use and service to 
leave names, topics, 
Jubilee Book! It was certainly a jubilee 
of enthusiasts, 


not be there, conveyed their greetings to 


ind the live wires who could 


the meeting by telegraph and by letter 


Conditions Ideal 


A glance at the program on 
shows that the officers of the 
laid out a busy week's work for the con 


page 5 
Association 


vention 
to the 
out interruption. 
selected the beautiful inclosed roof garden 
of the Hotel La Salle, and its outdoory 
decorations, the broad sweep of the breezes 
through the spacious windows, and its gen 
eral comfort, made it a delightful place in 


but it was carried out practically 
letter and the work with 
The committee wisely 


went on 


which to meet 

The convention was formally opened at 
2 p. m. Monday, August 11, when George 
H. Zimpfer, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, dropped the gavel and intro 
duced Mr. Morton MacCormac, of Chi 





Kirry Dixon 
Secretary, Evercirculator 


cago, who welcomed the convention to the 
City of Chicago. Mr. Henry J. Holm, 
principal of Gregg School, welcomed the 
school, 


Association in the name of the 

















H FE 


which was closed for the week in honor of 
the Silver Jubilee celebration Mr. Hu 
bert A. Hagar manager of the Chicago 
office of the Gre 
extended greetings and a lhe irty welcome 
on behalf of the pul lishing company. Mr. 
L.. Gilbert Dake, of Portland, Oregon, 
greetings of the far West 


Later a letter of well-wishing was read 


conve ved the 


from other teachers of the Pacific Coast 
who were unable to be present. 

The greetings of the South were deliv 
ered by Mrs. T. E. Cullen, of Cleburne, 
Texas The Great Middle West, so loy il 
to the “Forward Movement” from early 
days, sent its message 
of good will through 
one of its most esteemed 
teachers, Mr. Paul G. 
Duncan, of Quincey, Ili 
nois, the ne wly elected 
preside nt of the Gregg 
Shorthand 
The East was re pre 
sented by Mr. Francis 
Dobson, of Wilkes 
Barre, Pennsylvania, a 


Associ ition 


member of the Gregg 
Summer Normal 

The Gregg Shorthand 
Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland con 
veyed its expressions of 
respect, good will and 
affection through its 
president, Mr. John A 
Morris The Gi re 


Shorthand Association of Liverpool, Eng 


land, sent a letter full of good wishes 
through Mr Joseph Jakeman. 

New Zealand, where Gregg Shorthand 
has made such rapid strides, expressed its 
sentiments of respect and_ friendship 
through Mr. J. Wyn Irwin, the well-known 
teacher at Christchurch 

Irom Australia came a message from 
Mr. Philip C. 
neers,” on behalf of the teachers and writ 
ers of the system in that far-off land. 

From South Africa came a large and 


Baines, one of the “pio 


handsome book of views of that country, 
sent by Miss Lillian Stewart, Grahams 
town, South Africa, on behalf of a number 
of the writers of the system in South Af 


uutographs with 


rica, W hos 


snapshot 





ge Publishing Company, 





Freo H 


President 
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photographs ippe ired in the front of the 
book. 

The convention then settled down to the 
work of the program It was a typical 
Gregg convention program, inspired and 
worked out with the customary Gregg 
spirit, plus the dynamic jubilee enthu 
siasm. There was not a dull moment, and 
the temptation is strong to take each pa 
per and each discussion up in detail and 
portray for the benefit of those who could 
not be there the things that were said, the 
problems that were discussed enlightening 
lv by the experts, to usurp, in fact, the pre 
rogatives of the Jubilee Book. It was truly 
i feast of reason and 
flow of soul” for the 
benefit of teachers, writ 
ers, schoolmen even 
writers and teachers of 
other systems. Even 
with the 


cutting this impression 


necessity for 


istic story of the con 
vention down to the few 
est number of words 
owing to the physical 
limitations of the maga 
zine, I cannt refrain 
from mentioning the fol 


lowing sp¢ akers: 


The Speakers 

Mr. W. A. Hadley, 
Guaries of Chicago, that able 
1912-1913 expounder of the psy 
chology of teaching com 
mercial subjects, who spoke so interest 
ingly on the psychology of typewriting. 

Mr. i. V. Ode n, of New York, the able 
school manager of the Underwood Type 
writer Company, who painted his favorite 
subject in language bold and convincing 

Miss Almira F. Lovell, of Ithaca, New 
York, the ardent Ithacan worker for the 
“Forward Movement,” who spoke earn 
estly for improved courses in the high 
schools. 

Mrs. Ida McLenan Cutler, of Dubuque, 
lowa, co-author of Rational Typewriting, 
who lectured on her old hobby of touch 
typewriting, and who emphasized the big 
little points in the successful teaching of 
that important branch 

Mr. Clyde I. Blanchard, of Corvallis, 
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Monday, August 11 
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Tuesday, August 12 
9:30 t 30 P. M 
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i 2:00 to 5:00 P. M 
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j oe 
B I 
R 
Wednesday, August 13 
9:30t 30 P. M 
' a 
: 
Oregon, who showed himself to be one of 
the livest of the live-wire teachers, and who 
advocated higher ideals in the classroom 
Mr. G. W. Brown, of Kankakee, Illinois, 
who as toastmaster made the Silver Jubilee 


banquet a grand success with his inimitable 


wit and droll savings. 


Mr. J. A. Bowers, of Pittsburgh, Penn 
svylvania, whose paper precipitated a pro 
fitable discussion on when to begin dicta 
tion and what to dictate. 

Mr. VW LD Wigent, ot Gre yy School, 


Chicago, who said that a business school 
should be as practical in its instruction and 


methods as a business office. 


Miss Kitty 


ceived so many compliments for her excel 


Dixon, of Chicago, who re 


lent work as instructor of the Gregg Sum 
mer Normal Class 


Mr | Gilbe rt 


gon, who saw the 


Dake, 


value 


of Portland, Ore 
of discussion and 
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The Week's Program 


participated freely to his own benefit and 


that of others. 

Mr. Geo. H Zimpfer, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, winner of the 1911 Teach 
ers’ Gold Medal, and the very succes ssful 


chairman of 


the 


tained the convention by writing from dic 


guage in 


tation on the blackboard the German lan 
Gregg Shorthand The artistic 
ind the able manner 


quality of his notes, 
in which he 
many 

Mr. Rupert P 
who contended that the 
the Manual were the most important, that 
early dictation was imperative, 
foresaw a 
with the introduction of Office 
the public and private school curriculums 

Mr. 


nois, 


W 
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Thursday, August 14 


P.M 
1? ‘ ) 
W WW 
I \ 
t D 
| 
>-0 5:00 P. M 
0 P.M 
¢ P.M 


Friday, August 15 
30 P. M 


9-30 ¢ 


5:00 P. M 


Committee of 
who enter 


the Executive 


Silver Jubilee convention, 


prese nted his subject, caused 
comments 

SoR«e lle. ot Ne Ww York, 
first ten lessons in 
and who 


new era in business education 


Training in 


Ili 
Gold 


Paul G 
winner of 


Duncan, of Quincy, 


the first Teachers’ 
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Medal in 1910, and newly elected presi 


dent of the G. S. A., who was always on 


hand wherever anything about Gregg 
Shorthand was being said or done, and 
whose discussions were always illumina 


ting and inspiring 
Mr. Carl C. Marshall, of Cedar Rapids, 


joun Roserr Greco 


Mother 
Tongue, who proved to his hearers that h« 


lowa, the apostle of a simpler 
had studied the pupils’ needs in other sub 
jects, too 

Mr. H. C. Spillman, of New York, the 
pleasing embodiment of Remington genial 
ity, who spoke prose poems on enthusiasm 
“peerless expo 


ambition and on the 


and 
nent of modern shorthand progress.” 
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Mr. H. M. 


lowa, the 


Munford. of Des Moines. 
advocate ot co ope ration between 


schools and their graduates, who convinced 


Servil 


g vour students is 


his audience that g 
the highest business wisdom. 

Mrs. Ella A. Kennedy, 
pert of New York, who ple aded earns stly 


for enlightened co opera 


employment ex 


tion between the business 


schools ind the employ 
ment managers of the 


ypew riter companies 


Mr. J. A. Williams, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, a 
pioneer Gregg reporter 
who had a heart full of 
gratitude for all that the 
system had done for him 
since he learned it fifteen 
years ago, ind who told 
how reporters are mad 

Mr. John I. Levin, of 
St Paul, Minn., a_ bril 


liant exponent ol the svs 


tem, who in inter 


pave 
esting account of his ex 
perience in reporting pro 
ceedings of congressional 
Committees at Washing 
ton, D. ¢ His 


was a gre it feature. 


iddre Ss 


Not fewer than seventy 
five teachers, writers and 
reporters composed the 


progr im l'¢ iche rs and 


writers were pres¢ nt from 
twentv-seven states. trom 


the District of Columbia. 


ind Canada. 

Che week was too short, 
the dav had too few hours, 
to say ill that was to be 
said, to discuss all the 


problems that had a com 


mon interest 


Many per 
obliged to 


sons were go 
iway without having had the time to 
take the hands of dozens of enthusiastic 
fellow advocates of the Forward Move 
ment.” Every minute was occupied. Th 
benefits flowed uninterruptedly. Each one 
took away all he or she could absorb. The 


interest in the high school subjects ran so 
high that a special session was given over 


to their discussion. Such unity pervaded 














pemenntate ts 
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the entire body that when the hour came 
to elect officers there was no ballotting 
whatever. Only one nomination for each 
office was made whereupon the candidat 
was unanimously and without discussion 


elected by Miss Pearl A 


Power, the secretary-treasurer, 


acclamation. 
popular 
was unanimously re 
elected. When the newly 
elected 
Paul G 


Gem City Business Col 


president, Mr 
Duncan, of the 
lege, Quincy, Illinois, 
took the chair he gazed 
wistfully over the as 
sembly and declared that 
he was very reluctant to 
isk for a motion to ad 
journ. Never was thers 
such harmony, such co 
united 
effort for 


operation, such 
thought and 


the good of all. 


Mr. Gurtler’s Recom- 
mendations Approved 


The recommendations 
made by Mr. Fred H. 
Gurtler, the president, 
on the opening day did 
not suffer by being laid 
iside until the last day, 
for then the committe: 
on the president's rec 
ommendations reported 
in favor of all but one 
constitutional revision, 
employment bureau, for 
mation of local organi 
zations, creation of a 
special membership com 
mittee of five, and the 
idoption of a fiscal year 
from January 1 to De 
cember 31. A wave of 
hearty applause greeted 
of the paragraphs read by the 
committee on resolutions. Thanks to our 
leader! Thanks to his helpmate! Thanks 
to the Silver Jubilee President, the secre 
Thanks to Holm 
school! Thanks to all the 
speake rs! Thanks to the 
Hagar’! Thanks to the little seven-year 
old Miss Harvey! 


each one 


tary and other officers! 
of the home 
“omnipresent 
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The Silver Jubilee Book 

All thes« 
mendations and addresses will be given in 
full in “The Book of the Silver Jubilee of 
under which title the 
officially 


papers re solutions, recom 


Gregg Shorthand, 
publishe d 


procet dings will be 


and you can read and ponder them there 


Mas. Jouw Rowert Greco 


A Summary of the Convention 

The newspaper writer would probably 
summarize the Silver Jubilee in this way 

The English-speaking world honored at 
Chicago the leader ot modern shorthand 
progress. 

It was demonstrated that Chicago is not 
only the shorthand center of America, but 


also of the world, more teachers of ste nog 














raphy being trained there innually and 
more shorthand books being published 


there than in any other city. 

The Silver Jubilee 
and financed by the Gregg Shorthand As 
America, the 
organization devoted exclusive ly to short 


Cire gy 


was planned 


sociation of world’s largest 
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of all the 


meetings of the 


previous seven 
Association. 
It was the 


Shorthand Associ 


first convention of the Gre gy 


he ld in 


ition ot America 


| hotel, the 20th century rendezvous ot 
conventions 
It was the first shorthand convention of 





‘*From Small Beginnings *’ 


A Fouasuiuroutr Prerere or Mr 
Boys’ INsTITUuTe oF 


hand thought and work, having a member 
ship of nearly seven hundred active mem 
bers with a prospect of an increase to over 
before the end of the 
Counting the testimonial signers, the Silver 
Jubilee 

The r¢ 


1 thousand vear 


legion mounts into the thousands 


was a unity of interest and a 


mutuality of aim and spirit that made the 


meeting a model in this respect. 


The convention was the largest attended 





Greac 
INDUSTRY 


s Firer Chass tw Ay 

Boston, Mass.. 18 
inv kind in which representatives from so 
large a number of states and countries 


p irticipated. 


It was the first appropriate occasion on 
which the Association could invite Mr 
Gregg to explain how he came to invent 


the system. He gave a history of the im 


portant stenographi¢ from the 


time of Dr. Bright. 


diff rences by nl irg 


svstems 
illustrating their basic 


ed ch irts of ¢ ich. A 

















i eet _ 





verbatim re port of his addresses on the 
invention of Gregg Shorthand and the his 
will 


struggle s 


ie aa 
N 


appear in 


tory ot its « rly 


y 





ge Shorthand 


The seve year iW ter of Gre 


th proceedings to be published by the As 


sociation and distributed to its members. 


These lectures were received with the 
greatest enthusiasm and form an important 
chapter in the history of the art of short 
hand w riting 

It was the first Silver Jubilee ever cele 


brated by an organization of shorthand 


writers and teachers. 
It was the 
i child seven years old wrote 


hand on a blackboard 


ré ad he r notes fluc ntly. 


first convention on record at 
which short 
from dictation and 
Little Miss Gertic 
Harvey, of Harrisburg, Ill., astonished the 
convention by her 
Shorthand, and her skill in writing on the 
blackboard dictation. No other 


event of the meeting evoked such hearty 


knowledge of Gregg 


from 


and prolonged applause. 


No gathering of teachers could have 
been mors responsive to the promptings 


and suggestions of the All had 
the Jubilee in their hearts. At the 
banquet on even the or 
stran 


occasion. 
spirit 
Thursday night 
chestra, the members of which were 


rers to the shorthand clan, caught the 


spirit ind sang ol the Gre gg s\ stem. 


But in spite of the 
mands “Boil it down, 


editor's brief com 


the ré 


the stenographic report,” were sp 


G R EGG 


’ “Hold that over for 
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cial features of the convention that must 
be given in detail—thousands of Gregg 
writers over all this country and abroad 
are waiting to hear about them 


The Teachers’ Medal Contest 
Medals 


Fifteen candidates par 


Te iche rs was 


The 


never so popular. 


contest tor 
ticipated, each one presenting the lesson 
selected by the judges with earnestness 
and ability. Mr. Frank Walters, the win 
ner of the Gold Medal, succeeds Mr. Geo. 
H. Zimpfer, the 1911 winner, at the Cream 
( ity College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
It became known that Mr. Walters had 
offered through the Chicago office 
several positions during the past vear He 
had refused all of with the 
explanation that he did not wish to locate 


Business 
be en 


them unique 


at a greater distance from Chicago as it 
for him to enter 


When the in 


was made it so 


might then be impossible 
the Te ache rs Contest 
nouncement of the award 
happene d that Mr. W av, 
Cream City Business College, 
He jumped to his feet and informed the 
convention that he had decided to pay Mr 
Walters #100 more than previously agreed 
recognition of his 


proprietor of the 
was present 


for the coming vear, in 





Frank WaALTens 


Winner, Gregg Teachers’ Gold Medal 


excellent work in the Teachers’ Contest. 
Mr. W. W. Lewis. of the Gem ( ity Busi 


ness College, Quincy, Illinois, won the Sil 
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ver Medal; and Miss Gertrude Beers, of 
the Nebraska School of Business, Lincoln, 


Nebraska, won the Bronze Medal 





Winner, Gre 


er Medal 


This year the number of judges deciding 
the 


the 
from 


medals incre ased 


The 
posed the committee of judges: 
J \ Williams, 
Council Bluffs, 
Jennis Ni 
oria, Ill 
Clyde I. Blanchard, 
lege, Corvallis, Ore 
Cora M. Prvor, 
11] 
l I Cullen, 
burne, Texas 
Hattie L. Cook, Cedar Rapids Business Col 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


winners otf was 


three to following com 


Official Court 
(Chairman ) 
Peoria High 


Reporter, 
lowa 


Patton, School, Pe 


State Agricultural Col 


High School, Bloomington, 


Cullen Shorthand School, Cle 


lege, 


H. M. Munford, Highland Park College, 
Des Moine Ss. lowa 

Conrad Morris, Rochester Business Insti 
tute, Rocheste r, N. Y 

Mrs. Ida Burnett, MacCormac School, Chi 
cago, Ill 


The First Edition of the System 


At the close of Mr. Gregg's address on 


the Invention of Gregg Shorthand and 
Its Early Struggles,” he announced that 


he had had prepared a reproduction of the 


original edition of “Light Line Phonog 
raphy” (a 28-page book, the title of which 
“Gregg Shorthand” 
had 


later was changed to 


because the former title been copy 
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righted in America) and had autographed 
them for distribution to the members of the 
Association present as a souvenir of the 
Jubilee. On the fly leaf of each copy there 
was printed the following: 

rhis is a reproduction of the first edition of 
“Light Line Phonography” made from photo 
etchings of the reprinted 
autographed by the author for presentation to 
his friends as a the celebration of 


original book and 


souvenir of 


the Silver Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand at Chi 
cago, August 11-15, Nineteen Hundred Thir 
teen 

Of the original book only seven copies are 
known to be extant, of which number one is 
in the British Museum, another in the Bod 
leian Library, Oxford, and a third in the pos 


session of the author 


Five hundred copies were printed of th 
original edition five hundred 


and copies 


were printed of the “reproduced” edition! 


Each copy of the latter is numbered and 
the name of the possessor of it is registered 
in the the The 


eagerness with which the members received 


records of Association. 
their copies was a significant indication of 
how much they were prized, and the inter 
est that teachers felt in all that pe rtained 
to the system. 


The Reception 
the As 


Monday night the members of 





Beers 


(sERT? DF 


Winner. Gregg Teachers’ Bronze Medal 


sociation and their friends met at an in 
Red Room of the 
Fully three hundred were 


formal reception in the 
Hotel La Salle 


























THE 
in attendance. The first part of the even- 
ing was devoted in renewing old friend 
ships and getting acquainted with the new 
members. 

the 
convention 


It was a typical Gregg gath 
first social gathering of the 
and it an inspiration to 
see the friendliness and the spirit of fra 
ternity reflected in the faces of all present 

whether of the Gregg clan or not. An 


ering 
was 


orchestra had been obtained to provid 
music for the oceasion, and in addition 
the services of Mlle . Renne Dy ris, a ly ric 
soprano, had been secured for several num 
Members of the 
friends of Gregg Shorthand were called 
make Mr. 
Frederick J. Rose, a Pitman reporter in 
the Chicago courts, spoke of the great re 


bers. Association and 


upon to informal addresses. 


spect writers of his system had for Gregg 
Shorthand, and paid a glowing tribute to 
Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, president of the 
Chicago Law Reporters’ Association, with 
whom he had reported on many occasions. 
He said that the work of such distinguished 
as Gurtler had wiped out all 
as to the efficiency of Gregg 


re porte rs 
questions 
Shorthand. 


lated Mr. Gregg on the 25th Anniversary 


He very felicitously congratu 


of the publication of the system, and said 
that he was glad to be numbered among 
his friends. 

Others who made brie f addresses were 
Mr. C. V. Oden, of New York, School Man 
ager of the Underwood Typewriter Com 
pany, that he 
another system but that he knew of the 
potency of the Gregg system and that he 


who said was a writer of 


had a great many writers in his corps of 
expert typewriter operators in New York, 
among whom weré Miss Florence Wilson, 
Mr. Hoyt, Mr. Blaisdell, Mr. Emil Trefz 
ger, Mr. Gus Trefzger, William Oswald, 
and others. Speeches were also made by 
Mr. Gurtler, Mr. J. A. Williams, of Coun 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, Mr. Conrad Morris, of 
Rochester, N. Y., Miss Katherine Galla 
gher, LaCrosse, Wis., Miss Gertrude Har 
vey, of Davenport, Iowa, Mr. J. M. Wat 
ters, of Memphis, Tenn., and Miss Almira 
Lovell, Ithaca, N. Y. 

A feature of the evening was the award- 
ing of teachers’ diplomas by Mr. Gregg to 
ninety-five members of the Summer Nor 
mal Class of Gregg School—the largest 
graduating class the school has thus far 
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had, the 
every section of the country 


graduates coming from nearly 


The Gregg Shorthand Association of 
Chicago, which has a membership running 
up to than 
of stenographers 


more one hundred, composed 


and reporters, earned 
many delightful compliments through th« 
efforts of its members to make the visiting 
writers and teachers at home during the 
reception. A specially prepared arm band 
of royal blue and white with the initials of 
the organization enclosed in the intersect 
ide n 


ing ovals—the symbol of the system 


tified the members of this live-wire associa 


tion. After speech-making was finished 


and the diplomas had been awarded, re 


freshments served and those who 


cared to danced. 


were 


The Lake Trip 


Wednesday evening at the invitation of 
Mr. Harry C. Spillman, School Manager 
of the Remington Typewriter Company, 
the entire convention enjoyed a three-hour 
ride out on Lake Michigan on the steamer 
“Roosevelt.” The 


vided with a tele-megaphone by which an 


“Roosevelt” is pro 


nouncements can be made simultaneously 


on all decks. 


were considerably mystified and amused to 


The members of the party 


hear such announcements as the following 
coming apparently out of the air: 


Fred Gurtler exponent of dexterity 
Is truly an example of celerity 
He can write with the 
That birds sing in the 
And his fame will go down to 


ease 
trees 
posterity 


Or: 


John R. Gregg is_ the 
“short” in shorthand 


Or: 
Mary had a little lamb 
That had a facile leg 
It followed her to 
And now it’s writing Gregg. 


chap that put the 


school one day ; 


Or the following about Miss Shadinger 
Can you guess who this is 
A victim of caprices 
She knows all about springs 
And keyboards and things 
But refuses to take them to pieces 


Or: 


Mr. Hagar should be “Sunny Jim” 
At least that name applies to him 
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Or 
Little Miss Rinn 
Sits and makes strange marks all dav: 
We hope no spider will essay 
lo drive this littl maid away 
Or 
\ mvthical god named Odi 
Ruled over the phenomena of thunders 
But h modern namesake 
Keeps the wid world awak 


With the records of h typewriting wonders 


Or: 
Isn't it funny 
H w~ much one can do 
With the company’s money 


Others who were honored by having such 
thrilling lines dedicated to them were 
Miss Power, Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Williams. 
Miss Patton, Mr. Zimpfer, Miss Dixon, 
Mr. Swem, Mr. SoRelle. 


The Theatre Party 
Thursday afternoon the members of the 
V. Oden, 
School Manager of the Underwood Type 


it a theatre party at the 
Practically the entir 


Association were guests of Mr. C. 


writer Company, 
Maje stic Theatre 
convention was present. Mr. Oden can 
always be counted upon to do the honors 
on such occasions beautifully ind on this 
Jubiles 


occasion he was in the spirit. 


The Silver Jubilee Banquet 


The banquet tendered by the Association 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gregg Thursday evening, 
was the crowning event of the Jubilee con 
vention It was more than a banquet. It 
was a feast, and a ceremony—a ceremony 
in which the nearly three hundred repre 
sentatives from every part of the country 
that gathered in the magnificent Louis 
XVI dining hall of the hotel, laid at the 
feet of the author of Gregg Shorthand the 
gifts of love, of loyalty, of devotion not 
only to the man but to the cause he in 
spired. More than that they brought 
with them the love, the devotion, and the 
loyalty of hundreds of thousands of others 
who were not able to be present and per 
sonally do honor to the man who had con 
tributed so much to the ease and efficiency 
with which they serve in their life’s work, 


the man whosse enius has ushered in a 


new era in the progress ol shorthand per 
fection Mer Crres 


ro 
ss 


knew this for when 
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he arose to « xpress his ippreciation of the 
token he said, “I know this is a tribute to 
the cause we represent rather than to me 
personally, but nevertheless I deeply ap 
preciate it and I thank you from the bot 
tom of my heart Flow of soul and feast 
oft reason is ipplied to this banquet is 
no figment of the imagination 

The feast itself was a mere prelude, a 
sort of introduction to what was to follow, 
and so eager were the members of the great 
Gregg family to get at real business of th 
evening that many plates went practically 
untouched. Everywhere there were ex 
pectant faces. Something was to happen 
that was to weld together still stronger the 
frater 


cr 


bonds of fellowship in the Gregg 
nity. They were to witness and partici 
pate in an epochal event, and hearts wer: 
overflowing with feeling, brains alert, eyes 
awake, and ears attuned to catch the full 
significance of it, to enjoy it to its fullest, 
to carry away an impression of an eve ning 
that will live 


And none were more mystified, more eager, 


forever in their memories 


than Mr. Gregg himself, and Mrs. Gregg, 
for the 


known to him and it was worth coming 


Association's plans were all un 


miles to see the expression on his face 
When Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, the presi 
dent of the Association, rose to introduc: 
the toastmaster of the evening, Mr. G. W 
Brown, a veteran in comme reial educ ition 
and one of the first school proprietors in 
the West to take up Gregg Shorthand, 
every eve, bright with 
turned to him. Mr. Brown broke the ten 
sion of excitement with his first words. 


inticipation, was 


He was never in better form. His whimsi 
calities, his curious combination of serious 
ness and genuine humor, his quaint de 
scriptions, and unique expressions, instant 
ly captivated his listeners No attempt 
will be made to give in this report the 
words uttered by the spe ikers The edit 
or’s “boil it down ind “‘limitations of 
And I still 
have in mind the functions to be performed 
by the “Book of the Jubilee Convention 
Mr. Morton MacCormac, of Chicago, re 


space” still ring in my ears 


sponded ably. oratorically, to 
the toast of “The System To attempt 


to condense his words would be like trying 


( loque ntly : 


to copy a work of a Phidias or a Michael 


Ange lo. 


At this point in the proceedings 
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1 messenger boy arrived bearing messages 
trom and 
the S¢ 


sively re ad by 


various parts of the 
i—-beautifully and impres 
Mr. Paul G. Dunean, who 
that he 


thought he was to bear only an unimport 


country 


were Trea 


in his introductory remarks said 
int part in the program, but from the num 
had to 


evident that he was to be a big part of the 


ber ot telegrams he read it was 


show Some of the tele grams ran: 


Most cordial greetings 


st Congress Fabro 
Preside ni. 


Internationa 


Budape 





Tue GReeao 





who invaded a 





Greetings to the masterful boy 
new world and conquered it 


Greetings to the successful man who returned 


to the old world and will conquer it. 
Greetings to the great teacher and loyal friend 
who has been an inspiration and help to thou 


sands who write that “thing of beauty and a 


joy forever.” Gregg Shorthand. The Pacific 
Coast drinks to the health of Mr. John Robert 


and wishes him health, happiness and 


Gregg 


long life Frances Effinger-Raymond, San 
Francis Stephen Dwan, Seattle: Cc. ©. Re nt- 
ey, Los ingeles; J. Evan Armstrong, Uni 
versity i California 
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Sorry cannot be with you, unexpected con 
dition prevents. May your Jubilee be as great 
joy to your host of friends and followers 
is it certainly must be to yourself and Mrs 
Gregg. I was the first person in America to 


learn your system through Mr Rutherford be 
fore you Came 

Wm D. Bridae hautauqua Vew York 

| desire to congratulate you ind also the 4 

busy world of workers all over the earth on 

the Gregg Shorthand system. We are all dif 

ferent peoples and we are better 


people be 


cause you have worked and lived. Love and 
blessings to all of the big Gregg family 
Elbert Hubbard, East Aurora. New York 
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that I find it im 
convention, ¢s 


It is with regret 
possible to attend the 
pecially as this session marks the twentieth an 
niversary of Shorthand in America 
The those twenty years is signally 
expressed in the Gregg Association itself, and 
the jubilee celebration which the Association 
has planned for should be one of note through 
out the shorthand world. I desire to join in 
the tribute which will then be paid Mr. Gregg 
for the fine instrument he has given us, and I 


genuine 


Gregg 





Gregg 





success of 














wish for him and the system an even greater 
success than that of the past twenty years 
Charles L. Swem, The White House, Wash- 





ington, D. C, 
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Deeply regret cannot attend the Silver Ju heights of glory attained fame and fortune on 
bilee Convention Had looked forward to it the way that clear ideals, enthusiastic effort 
with kee! inticipatior Congratulation on and high hopes always bring. Seems but a 
past achievements but we believe the victories day when this prodigious climb began but 
of the past are not to be compared with what it was years ago. May Gregg’s span of life 
those of the future will be be stretched down the ages Charles M. Mil 

! N Hirons Vuncie, Indiana ler. The Milley NS chor New York City 

I regret very much that conditions here pre Best wishes for vou and the forward move 
vented my being present at the Silver Jubilee ment May you both celebrate your fiftieth an 
especially as this is an opportunity which niversary 
will never come igain Please icce pt hearty Marcella Lana Spe kane Washington 








B: 

ye 

Tue Testimonial PRESENTED BY THE Orrice PrRsonnet 
congratulations and count me one who believes From Mr. and Mrs. Bowle. of Glouces- 
in and will always work for the greater suc ' E ‘a ; 
cess of (iregg Shorthand Ss) stem Sadu M ersnire, ng., came a poem aca ing with 
Smathers, Official Court Reporter, Henderson incidents of the early struggles of Mr. 
rile N f 


Gregg, concluding with: 

I am very sorry not to be with you Gregg 
of yesterday and Gregg of to-day, while syn 
onymous, vet are not rhe one with his pockets 
full of hope had his wagon hitched to a star, Be showered on him! Is what we say 
the other while still climbing to the celestial Of good, brave old “J. R. G.” 


Goodbye! Good Luck! to the man of pluck, 
God’s blessings full and free 











rH I 


| rom Miss 


School, Galesburg 


Nellie ( 
I} , Cai 


Collins, High 


this me ssage: 


Congratulatior many times congrat 


vou have wrought for 
thousands The 


ssociates, is well 


ul itions upol 
ible for 
our eit 


Gregg rite 


vourself and mace 


ichievements of ind a 
is those of 
brought to me, ad i um ure to 


of others, a feelit ot 


s the world over, have 
hundred 


M i\ 
start 


person il victory 
that 


mother ten vear how only a good 


has now been t 


Turk Service 


The Banquet Speeches 
The Man 
by Mr | 


Spillman is a finished orator 


was the toast responded to 
Spillman, of New York 
His words 
ind dramatically 
“The 


1 masterptece 


irry 


rang out clear, strong, 


from the heart of a who knows 
Man’ ind his 

Mr. Carl ¢ 
vuthority on 
J Rose, the 
of Chicago, gave 


And such 


so beautifully 


man 
iddress was 
Marshall, the publishe r and 
Mr | rede rick 
shorthand re porter, 
His 
his friends” 
reflected in’ the 


English, and 
eminent 
the 


friends is ire 


toast Friends.’ 
was 


addre ssces 


GRE ¢ 


PRESENTED TO Mas 
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of these men that evervo 
ly than ever 
the 


ne felt more deep 


before the true meaning of 


word fri ndship 


Mrs. Ida MeLenan Cutler, of Dubuque, 
lowa, re sponded bea itifully, 
to the toast, “The 
the very wellsprings of her theme, 
the the 
teachers of the 


impressively, 
touched 
ind laid 
the 


svstem in words that 


She 


( 
I’ iche rs 


before love 


ot the 


guests ol evening 


(REGO BY THE 


glad that he 
that me 


country 


made evervone in the hall 
that 


could be called by 


so much to the youth of 


term 
the 
iche Se 
the 
given a more 
that by Mr. J \ 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
to the “The 
liams’ tribute as 
the 


and 


ins 
ind 
its future citizenship—t 

No other member of reporting pro 
beautiful 
Williams, 
who responded 
Mr. Wil 
1 reporter and as repre 
full of 


1 masterly 


fession could have 


tribute than 


toast. Reporters 


senting CGrregg re porters 


was 


feeling, was delivered in 


sty le 
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Who could have done justice to the ean crystallize his dreams into realities 
toast “The Writers” but Mrs. FE. A. Ken His prophesy of the universal Gregg fra 
nedy, the widow of the beloved J. ( lifford ternity is now rapidly becoming a reality 
Kennedy whose work as a writer and a “The Future what a subject! And 
teacher will live down the centuries? Mrs who more ably fitted to portray its possi 
Kennedy is herself a writer of the system _ bilities to the enthusiasts listening than 
whose work won the attention of her Mr. C. V. Oden, that friend of teachers, 
husband. and brought him into the great known throughout the country Mr. Oden 
Tue Cur Presenteo sy Paivate ScHoor Manacens 
irmy of Gregg enthusiasts. Hers was ais a practical poet His vision is vital 
tribute such as will not be forgotten—and He shaped with dexterous words and built 
it came from a woman who knows the prob up into vivid. tangible form in the minds 
lems of the writers of his hearers the vision that inspired his 
Mr. C. V. Coffey, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, words. Not a one in that audience that 
in his response to the toast “The Gregg had not himself pictured “the future 
Fraternity,” showed that he was a_ poet, believed it to be a certainty, and many 
a thinker. a man with an imagination who had been in the forward movement long 
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enough to realize that the influences were 
surely and inevitably leading to “the fu- 
ture” as he pictured it. 

“Mrs. Gregg’s Indorsement’’—but here 
is where the stenographic report must give 
what I cannot give: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
friends all: You cannot imagine how good it 
seems to be among you to-night, back home, 
and how it has warmed the cockles of my 
heart to listen to all the lovely things you 
have said about Mr. Gregg. 1 don’t often 
tell him what I think of him, or the work he 
has done, because it does not do to puff a man 
up with vanity when you have got to live 
with him. [Laughter.] But I don’t mind on 
just this one occasion O. K’ing all that you 
say about Mr. Gregg, and goodness knows 
when a wife can recommend her husband it 
ought to be indorsement enough to draw 
money on at the bank. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. } 

But I can’t recommend Mr. Gregg like a 
little old woman that I used to know recom- 
mended her husband. She used to come over 
to my house and sit down and rave over the 
virtues of her dear departed. “Oh, Mrs. 
Gregg,” she used to say to me, “If there ever 
was a model husband my husband was a 
model husband. He never had any will of his 
own whatever.” [Laughter.]| But Mr. Gregg 
has had a will of his own, and a dream and 
a desire, which. have been my dream and de- 
sire and they have all belonged to the system 
and that dream and that desire have been ful- 
filled here to-night. Twenty-five years of hard 
work, of honest work, which you have crowned 
with your approval and your love, which 
makes us richer a thousand fold than any 
money or material success which may have 
come to us. And so for himself and for my- 
self in a woman’s happiest and brightest hour 
when she shares her husband’s success, I thank 
[ Applause. ] 


you. 


Presentation of Testimonial 


When Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, the presi- 
dent of the Association, arose to present 
Mr. Gregg with the Testimonial signed by 
thousands of writers of the system, every 
eye was focused on him and Mr. Gregg, 
and all ears were strained to catch every 
word he uttered. The address was made 
before the form of the tribute was known 
to those present or to Mr. Gregg. The 
presentation of the Testimonial was a cere- 
mony that none of those present will ever 
forget. It was intensely dramatic, and 
significant of the honor that was being 
shown to the distinguished author of the 
system, for Gurtler was never better in 
an address in his life. He seemed to be 
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inspired with the great significance of the 
occasion. 
impressive, too full of the spirit that in 
spires Gregg writers everywhere to labor 
unceasingly, fervently, and honestly for 
the cause of shorthand, to be written about. 
They must be given in full. 


But his words are too good, too 


He said: 
Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. and Mrs. Gregg, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: It is my pleasure on 
behalf of all loyal Gregg writers but more 
particularly on behalf of those subscribing to 
the testimonial in connection with the Silver 
Jubilee Celebration of Gregg Shorthand, to 
endeavor to pay the well-earned respect and 
confidence we have for and in the person and 
work of our distinguished guest this evening. 

It is not merely that the twenty-fifth anniver 
sary has come, and it is customary to have 
some celebrative function that we are gathered 
here to-night, but rather because of a profound 
admiration which we have and which we de 
sire to express for Gregg Shorthand. We 
know of no one who has contributed, in ad- 
dition to a splendid system of shorthand, so 
much in the way of inspiration to teachers 
and students as Mr. John R. Gregg. Through 
the columns of the Gregg Writer and other 
mediums thousands upon thousands have re 
ceived inspiration, enthusiasm and material 
benefit and advancement through the applica 
tion of the ideas contained therein. It is that 
undefinable something about the man and his 
work which distinguishes him from others and 
which brought us here on this occasion, on be 
half of ourselves and those we represent, to 
celebrate the Twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
publication of Gregg Shorthand, the success of 
which, while directly due to its intrinsic merit, 
has been more quickly extended because of the 
personality and character of the man behind 
the system. 

For a man to have an ideal in this world, for 
a man to know what an ideal is, and to see 
that ideal succeed—this truly is to have lived 
We have heard from Mr. Gregg that in the 
once dark hours he often found encouragement 
in the sincere belief that the general use of 
his system would be of unmeasurable good to 
the human race. This was an abiding convic- 
tion which helped him win many a trying or 
deal. We by our act to-night desire to sup 
plant that belief on your part, Mr. Gregg, by 
placing in its stead a recordation of the fact 
that we, your admirers, well-wishers and writ- 
ers of your system, have found it to be a 
material contribution to our happiness and 
prosperity. There is also something about the 
writing of Gregg Shorthand that seems to touch 
the innermost feelings of the soul. The con- 
stant writing of graceful and artistic charac- 
ters, which so freely abound in Gregg Short- 
hand, tends to create a prolonged desire for 
cultural development and refinement; a whole- 
some respect for the beautiful things in life. 

At Spokane last year it was regularly re- 
solved that the incoming president through a 
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committee arrange some means by which suit 
ably and appropriately this occasion would be 
celebrated, and it was upon consideration 
thought advisable to present something in the 
form of a testimonial to the author of the sys- 
tem which would, at least in a limited way, 
express our appreciation of its merit. 

We have, therefore, a token which we 
presently present to you as a slight indication 
on the part of the thousands of persons whose 
names are subscribed of our respect for Gregg 
Shorthand. As you will observe upon an ex- 
amination of this token the artist has endeay 
ored to convey to you the simplicity and ten- 
derness of this presentation. As you gaze 
upon its pages and note the ornamental illumi- 
nations, we want you to ever feel that we by 
this act wish to illuminate and brighten your 
life. We would have you feel that as its 
pages are firmly bound so we are united in 
this expression of good will and encouragement. 

We do not mean to have the perfection in 
finish and workmanship of this artistic token 
to indicate to you that as yet we regard your 
work as finished, but that the wonderful suc- 
cess which you have achieved only represents 
the high spots in your career. With this we 
express the hope that you may for our benefit, 
and for the reward of achievement on your own 
behalf, continue to perform other noble and 
worthy deeds. 

We would have you feel to-night that you 
have done something remarkably deserving of 
reward, and that we extend our sincerest felici- 
tation. 


will 


We would have you consider as you further 


observe the fine line drawings of this artis- 
tically illuminated document which gradually 
fade from the more prominent colorings to ob- 
scurity that we by this simple presentation are 
only touching a few of the many points that 
might be mentioned, but that had we and each 
of us the time and opportunity we would more 
completely convey to you our well wishes and 
congratulatory messages. 

As this little token may find more perma- 
nent lodgment in the library of your home, or 
in the library of your office, we would have 
it remind you, as it may occasionally come 
within your view, that as we daily use the sys- 
tem you have produced for our use, and as we 
execute its graceful curves and artistic circles 
and characters, that we thereby renew our 
pledge of devotion, our expression of tribute 
and respect which we now so feebly convey. 

We have taken this means on our 
lition and at our own suggestion to publicly 
declare to you and to the world our hearty and 
unqualified approval of Gregg Shorthand. We 
wish to emphasize its high quality and inher- 
ent worth. 


own vo- 


It is indeed a pleasure to have a part in be- 
stowing upon you to the best of our ability 
the just and rare honor you so richly deserve. 
We see exemplified in your life the hope, the 
determination, the ambition, the aspiration, the 
untiring endeavor of a successful man. 
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It is because of these and many other rea- 
that we, your admirers, well-wishers and 
writers of your system of shorthand, feel that 
we cannot let the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the publication of Gregg short- 
hand pass without giving expression to our ap- 
preciation of your devoted service in perfect- 
ing and introducing to mankind a method of 
abbreviated writing which has so materially 
influenced the and happiness of our 


own lives and thousands of others. 


sons 


SUCCESS 


We conceive it our duty to pause in our 
fevered rush for wealth, place and power and 
under a sense of debt to you to unite thus in 
justly honoring one who has achieved his dis- 
tinguished success solely by the bestowing of 
benefits that are universal in their scope and 
influence. 

For the early trials and sacrifices endured 
by you in perfecting the system and for the 
often seemingly hopeless waiting for recogni- 
tion, which is the burdensome lot of every bene- 
factor, we feel that we can offer no surer evi- 
dence of our gratitude than an expression in 
this testimonial of our appreciation and ap- 
plause. 

Actuated by these thoughts and filled with 
these feelings, we respectfully felicitate you on 
the anniversary occasion of your triumph. 
We ask you to accept this [handing token to 
Mr. Gregg] our pledge of devotion and loyalty 
to you and to the system that you have pro- 
duced for our use and for the generations yet 
and we desire to wish you every 


| Applause. | 


to come, 
Godspeed. 


With Mr. Gurtler’s last words there was 
laid before Mr. Gregg the beautiful testi- 
monial that had been written by Elbert 
Hubbard. Then there arose a shout, a 
clapping of hands, that will never be for- 
gotten by those who were so fortunate as 
to be there. Mr. Gregg arose, visibly af 
fected. His face, his manner, the tone 
of his voice, told more potently than any 
words could, the emotion that filled him. 
He said. 


Mr. President, Mr. Toastmaster and friends: 
I do not know what I can say on an occasion 
like this except the simple and inadequate 
words, “I thank you.” My heart is full of 
gratitude for this splendid gift and all that 
it represents, and for the more than kind words 
that have been said to-night—for all the 
friendship you have manifested towards me 
now and always. I know full well that this is 
a tribute to the cause I represent rather than 
to me personally, but nevertheless I deeply ap- 
preciate it, and I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart. If it were not for that thought, 
it would have been more than embarrassing 
for me to sit here and listen to what has been 
said. When Mr. Williams remarked that I 
had now reached a point in life and success 
where I could retire, believe me, I felt that I 
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should have liked nothing better than to have 
been able to do so at that particular moment. 


| Laughter. | 


It is but right that I should gratefully recog 
nize that you and those you represent have had 
your full share in the achievement of the suc 


cess that has been attained, and I am deeply 
sensible of the loyal and hearty support | 
have at all times received from the writers and 


teachers of the system 


There is fraternal feeling existing between 
writers of our system throughout the entir 


world, and through them, and largely through 
the work they have done, that fraternal spirit 
is spreading not only through the ranks of our 


writers but through the ranks of the writers 
of all systems. What I mean is that the in 
terest and enthusiasm displayed by the advo 


cates and teachers of our system has every 
where quickened and developed a higher ap 
preciation of the value of shorthand. It was 
not that 
shorthand while the art was regarded from a 
purely commercial standpoint, and was split 
into a hundred warring factions. And to-day 
our valuable art is going into the universities, 
the colleges, the normal schools, and is rising 
rapidly in the estimation of all the world 
largely through your enthusiasm and your great 


possible to secure recognition of 


work on its behalf 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
Mrs. Gregg and I are just moving into our 
new home. This book, this wonderful tribute 


that you have presented to me, shall ornament 
that home and be our proudest 
We hope to see many of you in that home of 
ours. I had much in mind to say to you, 
but it has vanished under the stress of this mo 
ment. So I must simply say that I am 
flowing with gratitude for your presence here, 
for this splendid tribute, for the kindness you 
have shown me at all times through the years 
that have passed. On behalf of Mrs. Gregg 
and myself, I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart Loud applause.] 


possession 


over 


The Testimonial given to Mr. Gregg 
form of an album, the first two 
dedication 


is in the 
pages of which contained the 


written by Elbert Hubbard, as follows: 


To 
JOHN ROBERT GREGG 
Inventor, Author, Businessman and Hu 
manist 


We, the undersigned Writers and Teachers 
of GREGG SHORTHAND desire to express 
our gratitude for the benefit and blessings in 
giving to the world an Idea 


fertile System 


expanded by your 


brain into a that has lightened 
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labor, canceled distance, shortened time and 
helped the civilized world on its way to the 

lestial City of the Ideal 

It is easy to do things fairly well, many 
men do things superbly well, but he who does 
them better than they have ever been done 
before since time began, and then gives the 
mintage of his mind to humanity, deserves the 
thanks of the race 

We consider it an honor and a privilege to 
be your pupils—to work with you—if possible, 
to assist you. 


The Gregg System is the lengthened shadow 


of a man. You are that man. The System 
symbols your character—it mirrors economy, 
efficiency, strength, surety, simplicity, service, 


health, reliability, honesty and human love. 


And so in this, the Silver 
GREGG SHORTHAND, we 
only you, but the 
and we pledge you our love, our loy 
ilty, our faith and our gratitude for all you 
to us and to the 


Jubilee 
congratulate 


year ot 
not 
your 


world of business, on 


success: 
have been, and are, world. 


Following this is the list of names of 
those who had signed the testimonial. Each 





page of the book is surrounded by a spe 
cially drawn border and illumined in col 
a style for which the 
The 


The cover 


ors—gotten up in 


Roycrofters are famous. paper is 
genuine Japan Vellum is of 
specially modeled leather of a deep bronze 


color, and hand tooled, and adorned with 


the Gregg ovals is the inscription: The 
Silver Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand. The 


Testimonial to John Robert Gregg, author 


of Gregg Shorthand. the Writers 


and Teachers of the System, 1913. 


From 


The personnel of the Gregg Publishing 
Company expressed their congratulations, 
loyalty, and good will in the form of an 





eighteen-hundred-word appreciation § of 
Mr. Gregg written by Mr. Rupert P. So 
Relle, printed in book form. The book is 
set in black face type and printed on Ital 
ian hand-made paper with hand illumina 












tions and ornaments, and the forty-eight 





names of the personnel of the publishing 





company are arranged on a separate page. 





The volume is bound in brown limp calf 





and stamped in gold. Only one copy of 


The presentation speech 





it was printed. 
was made Mr. Hubert A. Hagar, manager 
of the Chicago office. 

Miss Pearl A. 
retary of the Association, responded beau 
tifully to the toast, “The Woman.” She 


said: 







Power, the popular sec 
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Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. and Mrs. Gregg, Mr. 
President, Members of the Association, and 
Many Friends: 

I have been asked to pay a tribute to “The 

Woman,” two beautiful words which I feel 

only too well my inability to do justice to 


by anything which I can say to-night. 

Thomas Otway, a poet of the Seventeenth 
Century, asked: “Who lost Mark Anthony the 
world?”—*A Woman.” 


We of the Twentieth Century may ask: “Who 
gained John R. Gregg the world of short 
hand fame?” and may we not also say: “It was 


by the help of A Woman—The Woman!” 
For Mrs. Gregg has proved the exception to 
the rule as laid down by Pope, that “woman's 
at best a contradiction still,” for there 
been no contradiction in the companionship and 


has 


loyalty which she has given him through the 
vicissitudes of his shorthand fame. 
We all know that no man who has achieved 


as great a goal as Mr. Gregg has achieved in 
the triumph of Gregg Shorthand, has done 
so without passing through struggles and dis 
couragements which, at seemed insur 
mountable, and which, had it not been for the 
strength and advice of some other soul just at 
the crucial time, would have been insurmount- 
able. 


times, 


These things we recognize in the loving co 


operation which it has been Mrs. Gregg’s 
pleasure and privilege to give. The associa- 


tion of “that large brained woman and large- 
hearted man,” as Browning puts it, has been 
2 combined power which we, who have been 
associated with Gregg Shorthand for many 
years, have always recognized, and which has 
evidenced itself in the supreme heights which 
Mr. Gregg has been able to attain. 

For, although there were many years of 
struggle during which time Mrs. Gregg was 
not his companion and helpmate, it has been 
through the past ten or twelve years, even the 
past five years, that Gregg Shorthand has 
established its world-wide and invincible records. 

This is only a simple tribute of truth to 
“The Woman,” who, from her relation 
with John R. Gregg, stands in a class all by 
herself, for her mental ascendency, her pro 
gressive ideals, her sweet womanly sympathy 
and. friendship where it is bestowed—and for 
many distinctive things of which Mr. Gregg is 
justly proud. g 

The Gregg Shorthand Association has con 
ferred upon me the honor of paying this little 


aside 


tribute. I only hope that Mrs. Gregg may 
understand the sentiments which we feel and 
which it is so difficult to express in words. 


For it is the desire of our Association, of our 
teachers, our writers, her many friends in our 
profession, that Mrs. Gregg be _ intimately 
identified with this celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand; that she be made 
to feel that she is an integral part of our 
celebration; that she has had a distinct share 
in the achievements which have made this cele- 


bration possible—-so that in the future, in all 


remembrance of this occasion, in the records of 
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handed down to 


“ ill be 


which 
future generations through the importance of 
this event in the history of the shorthand world 

the name of Mr. John R. Gregg will lx 
associated with his helpmate: so appreciative, 
so faithful, and loyal, through the most im 
portant part of his career, since she took his 
name; and to whom we have endeavored, in our 


this convention, 


humble way, to pay some little tribute this 
evening 
Words are but a poor means of conveyance 


of the sentiments we feel, but there are more 
tangible ways of showing our esteem and ap 
preciation and love, and we have selected a 
little memento of this Silver Jubilee which we 
hope may find a welcome place in Mrs. Gregg's 
daily life and which may be a constant daily 
reminder of this occasion and of our personal 
friendship and high regard, 


It is an honor, indeed, which I shall never 
forget, to prese nt, on behalf of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association, this token of remem 


brance to Mrs 


Service. | 


Gregg. [Presenting Silver Tea 

Then to Mrs. Gregg came the real sur 
prise of the evening—the presentation to 
her of a handsome Silver Tea Service 
tray, tea urn, sugar bowl and creamer 
by the Association, and this was the oc 
casion for another burst of enthusiasm and 
applause. Mr. and Mrs. Gregg exchanged 
glances of surprise and embarrassment and 
Mrs. Gregg arose and if a little speech, 
filled with feelings ofgémotion, thanked 
the from the bottom of her 
heart for the generous tribute. 


Association 


“numbers” were then left on 
“A Testimonial” by 


on 
['wo more 
the printed program 


the Toastmaster, and the “Last Word.” 
The testimonial that Mr. Brown was to 
present was a secret. No one outside of 


those who had contributed toward it knew 
anything about it. The mysterious “A 
Testintonial” by the Toastmaster, had 
aroused the curiosity and interest of every 
body present. Speculations were made 
as to what this possibly could be. Both 
Mrs. Gregg were com 
They did not 
no one else, 


Mr. Gregg and 
pletely lost in wonderment. 

know what to expect. And 
outside of half a dozen at the banquet, 
knew what was coming. The secrecy had 
had a most dramatic effect and when Mr. 
Brown arose to speak, the climax of an 
evening full of surprises, full of devotion, 
full of anticipation, rapidly reached its 
height. Mr. Brown’s levity and humor 
and brilliant witticisms had left him; he 
was all seriousness now, and he made one 
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of the 
career. 


most impressive speeches in his 
Up to the last word he uttered, 
the “testimonial’’ was kept out of sight of 
the one who was to become its possessor 
and as Mr. Brown finished speaking there 
was placed before Mr. Gregg a beautiful 
loving cup that had been secured for him 
by the school managers and other friends. 
For a the whole audience 
silent, spell-bound—and then the diners 
arose to their feet as one man and sent up a 
shout that rang through the lower floor of 
the hotel. There was no mistaking the en 
thusiasm that went into that storm of ap 
plause. Back of every handclap and every 
shout was the feeling, the enthusiasm, the 
devotion of thousands of writers of the sys 
tem 
the system that meant so much to them. 


moment was 


all eager to do honor to the author of 


The orchestra and the quartette struck 
up “For He Was a Jolly Good Fellow” 

a signal for another outburst of applause. 

Mr. Gregg did not get a chance to say 
the “Last Word” for the men and women 
of the banquet surrounded him and Mrs. 
Gregg eager to shake hands and say their 
“last word” of congratulations at the Sil 
ver Jubilee banquet. 

But let it be said that never were gifts 
more beautifully or more sincerely ac- 
knowledged than these were by Mr. 
Mrs. Gregg. Every teacher, every writer 
and reporter of the system that witnessed 
the ceremonies felt that nothing they had 
ever done was so genuinely, so fully, ap 
preciated. 

The loving cup presented to Mr. Gregg 
was the gift of the school managers and 
other friends. It was the fruition of a plan 
initiated by Mr. J. E. Gill, of the Rider 
Moore & Stewart School, of Trenton, New 
Jersey; Mr. D. L. Musselman, of the Gem 
City Business College, Quincy, Illinois, 
and Mr. Harry L. Jacobs of the Rhode 
Island Commercial School, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


The cup, which stands eighteen inches 


and 


high, and measures twenty-five inches in 
diameter, is a work of art designed spe 
cially by the Gorhams, of New York, the 
great silversmith-artists, never to be dupli 
cated, and is of heavy hammered French 
gray silver, richly ornamented outside and 
lined inside with gold. The front panel of 
the cup contains the inscription: 
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PRESENTED TO 


JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


By School Managers and other Friends on the occasion 
of the celebration of the 


Silver Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand 


As a token of their friendship and in recognition of 
his conspicuous service to mankind 


1913 


On the other two panels and the base 
are placed in artistic arrangement the fac 
simile signatures of the donors in raised 
letters. 

The complete list of the donors will be 
given in “The Book of the Silver Jubilee 


of Gregg Shorthand.’ 


About the ** Book’"’ 


“The Book of the 
Gregg Shorthand” will be 


Silver Jubilee of 
the 
It will be an inter 
esting story of the first quarter century's 
In it will 


be the lectures and discussions of each ses 


issued at 
earliest possible date. 


progress of Gregg Shorthand. 


sion, and also the addresses and orations 
delivered at the banquet. One session 
was as important as other, and if 
each one cannot be treated here, all should 
be omitted. There 
inquiries in past years for information that 


any 


have been numerous 
might be used in a talk on the system, and 
its author, and to such the book will be 
invaluable, for in it will be collected and 
indexed the historic facts and the principal 
the and rise of the 
Those who have been long identi 
the Movement” will 
book as a treasure because of 


events in invention 
system. 
fied 
want the 
their relation to it; and those who are com- 
parative strangers to its early struggles 
and later triumphs will need it in order to 
read the true account of Gregg Shorthand 
since its 1888 down to the 
vear 1913, supplemented by an authentic 


with “Forward 


invention in 


list of its conspicuous pioneers. 

The Silver Jubilee Convention benefited 
each and all. It echoed our own ideas and 
thus supplied us with stronger belief in 
them. It furnished us a basis for new com 
parisons. It created standards. It 
encouraged us in the quest for truth. It 
helped us in our travel toward the ideal 


new 


in our hearts and minds. 
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We wonder why we cannot do more and 
the best 
methods of teaching without so much ex 
If we mixed 
with the teachers in these conventions and 


be more—why we cannot learn 


penditure of time and energy. 


picked the nuggets from their experi- 
ences, surely we would be better teach 
ers, better writers, better embodiments 


of the virtues of our profession. Those 
attended the Silver Jubilee in 
Chicago are the missionaries to those whom 


who 
circumstances kept away. They gave of 
their time and thought to the celebration, 
the fruits of it, the 
imparted, should be communicated to those 


and now message it 
absent through necessity. 

The year's work leaves our stores of re 
sourcefulness depleted and the fires of our 
enthusiasm low. A convention replenishes 
stores and rekindles the fires 
A Silver Jubilee Conven- 
tion is bigger and better than the average 
because it is the twenty-fifth birthday an 
niversary, and therefore a celebration and 
a convention combined. 


our mental 
of enthusiasm. 


Thus it is very natural to perpetuate the 
occasion in special book form so that the 
memory of it may be more appropriately 
handed down. What we are, what we work 
the things in our lives that count 
and fortunes 
with Gregg Shorthand can multiply the 
dignity of his calling, this profession which 
he loves, in his own mind and in that of 
his children through “The Book of the 
Silver Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand.” 


for, are 


each one who has cast his 


And so then for the rest of the story of 
the five festive days and nights from Au 
gust 11-15, 1913, you are referred to the 


book. 
2 
News Novelties of the Convention 


became the by-word of 
the convention after Mr. Gregg's first lec 


ture on Tuesday. 
* . an 


“Believ e me x 


Those little after-the-meeting groups in 
the lobby were usually praising Mr. Gurt 
ler for his masterly and tactful handling 
of the Silver Jubilee convention. 


= * = 


Little Miss Gertie Harvey, the seven- 
year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. B. 
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Harvey, not only won several pounds of 
caramels and chocolates by her blackboard 
Gregg Shorthand, but 
also the love and applause of the whole 
What proud parents the Har- 
veys must be! 


demonstration in 


convention. 


* * « 


When the announcement was made that 
Frank Walters had won the Teachers’ Gold 
Medal, his employer, W. W. Way, of the 
Cream City Business College, Milwaukee, 
Wis., got up and surprised everybody by 
raising Frank’s salary $100 for the coming 


year! Wonder what Frank will do with 
the extra $100. 
* * = 
When G. W. Brown arose in the con 


vention Tuesday morning it was to give 
a snappy, ten-minute talk on 
penmanship. His audience laughed all 
through the flow of wisdom, but his de 
scription of a certain style of penmanship 


original 


as the “brush heap style” completely con- 
vulsed the convention. 


* * 7. 


Miss Paula E. Werning, winner of the 
first degree of C. S. R. in New York, 
arrived just in time to dictate in German 
to Mr. Zimpfer, who wrote it in Gregg on 
the blackboard as easily as if Miss Wer- 
ning were talking the King’s English. 

* * 


H. A. Hagar, the ubiquitous—could you 
do half the things he did at the conven- 
tion? Wherever he could be useful, he 
served with a willingness that was some- 
times embarrassing to those who failed to 
anticipate the wants of the convention. 
Every “stunt” had a bit of Hagarism in it. 

* om 


Oh, yes, Gus Trefzger, one of the 
famous graduates of Gregg School, was 
there with his copy of “the machine you 
will eventually buy” and gave daily dem- 
onstrations in the lobby of the convention 
floor. Gus is modest about owning up, 
but the fact is he is the Amateur Champion 
of 1911; and in the last International Con- 
test he made a record of 111 words a min- 
ute, writing for one hour. Something to 
be chesty over! 
aa o * 

The live-wire members of the Gregg 

Shorthand Association of Chicago received 
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all kinds of compliments on the design of 
their badges. They were made in the form 
Many of 
the visiting Greggites longed for one of 


of a band and worn on the arm. 


these distinctive emblems, but they were 
politely informed that in order to get one 
they would have to move to Chicago and 
become members of the local Gregg Short 
hand Association. The Association is com- 
posed of some mighty nice people, “believe 
me!” 
* * * 

The convention was reported by an able 
trio—Miss Iva Shuster, of San Francisco, 
California; J. A. Butler, of Chicago; and 
M. A. Moosbrugger, of New York. 


* * . 


Miss Edith Crum, of the famous We 
natchee apple country, arrived late in the 
week. 
for apples or she would have brought sev 
You can 


New 


Miss Crum said it was too early 


eral boxes to the Silver Jubilee. 
send them now, Miss Crum—to the 
York office! 
+ * * 
Clyde 4 


these 


Blanchard said, “Everyone of 
netted 
crease in salary of several hundred dol- 
lars.” To make himself thoroughly un 
derstood, Clyde struck his hand with a 
determined fist of enthusiasm. 


* * * 


conventions has me an in 


Mr. Oden should have had his Thursday 
matinee vaudeville show in the roof gar 
den. There was “some temperature” in 
that theatre, Mr. Oden. 


Banquet Echoes 


It was a banquet in honor of “the grea‘ 
est living shorthand author.” 


The banquet menu and program con 
tained three pictures of Mr. Gregg—one 
at the age of ten, another at the age of 
twenty and one as he is to-day. It was 
tied with blue and white cord—the colors 
of the G. S. A. On the cover was printed, 
“Banquet given by the Gregg Shorthand 
America to John Robert 
Gregg on the occasion of the celebration 
of the Silver Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand. 
1888-19138. The La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
August 14, 1913.” 


Association of 
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Every woman present was delightfully 
pleased, but the woman who wrote that 
word with a capital “P"’ was Mrs. Gregg, 
for she was the most delightfully pleased 
of all. 

Toastmaster Brown said that Spillman 
had been spilling over considerably at the 
convention, and that he would ask him to 
spill over some more. 

The committee of women appointed to 
select the gift for Mrs. Gregg could have 
made no more appropriate selection than 
the solid silver tea service. 

President Gurtler’s address presenting 
the magnificent testimonial to Mr. Gregg 
was a garland of noble sentiments, effect 
ively and faultlessly delivered. Mr. Gurt 
ler’s sense of the dignity and importance 
of the event was admirably correct. In 
every act of Mr. Gurtler’s in connection 
with the Silver Jubilee, there was ample 
proof that the association had chosen the 
right man for its Jubilee President. 

None of the banquet orators took ad 
vantage of the honor done them by talking 
too long. Each confined himself to 
his subject, paid the merited tribute and 
then gave to the next There 
were no wasted words and there were no 
yawns from the audience. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregg’s hands were a 
trifle sore after the banquet! 


one 


way one. 


No one present Thursday evening will 
ever forget Mrs. Gregg’s beautifully nat 
ural and exquisite acceptance and acknowl 
edgment of the token presented to her by 
the association. 

That the Leving Cup was a big surprise 
to Mr. Gregg was only too evident by his 
manner from the moment Mr. Brown, the 
toastmaster, began his presentation ad 
dress. The unutterable joy that is the 
giver’s was the reward of the G. S. A. who 
witnessed the presentation. 

Paul G. Duncan was exactly the right 
man to read the bunch of congratulatory 
telegrams at the banquet. Paul proved 
by the way he acquitted himself that he 
was from Gem City. 

All promised to be on hand at 
Golden Anniversary Celebration. 

Mr. Oden said, “I tell you this is the 
grandest demonstration I have ever seen 
in all my life.” 


the 
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COME Learner and 
His Problems 


Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. 
em R ~-a5> 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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The Importance of Starting Right 


HOUSANDS of young men and 
T women will begin the study of short- 

hand this month. It is important 
that each of them should realize that their 
future progress, and the pleasure they de- 
rive from the study, will depend, to a very 
large extent, upon their appreciation of 
the value of the art and its possibilities. 
It is somewhat unfortunate that 
students regard shorthand as merely a 
bread-and-butter earning instrument. It 
has never been presented to them as a 
great art which made immensely 
helpful as a means of culture, in addition 
to its recognized value as a time- and ef- 
fort-saving instrument. The President of 
the United States is using shorthand al- 
most every day in making memoranda and 
in preparing his public utterances. His 
personal stenographer, Mr. Charles L. 
Swem, who is but twenty years of age, be- 
gan the study of shorthand in a_ night 
school five ago, and has reached his 
present responsible position as the per- 
sonal stenographer and official reporter to 
the President through his great ability as 
a writer of shorthand. And Mr. Swem 
writes the system you are studying. Could 
you have better evidence than this of the 
practical value of the art than is contained 
in these two examples? 


many 


can be 


years 


* * - 


There 
Mr. Swem his rapid rise to a responsible 
position. They may say he is “lucky.” 
In truth, the luck of Mr. Swem consisted 
entirely in being ready for the opportunity 
when it Woodrow Wilson, when 
wanted a stenog- 
we knew that young Swem could 
and sent him. The governor, 


are many young people who envy 


came. 


governor of New Jersey, 
rapher ; 
work, 


do the 





baving had much experience with report 
at the of the 
made impression 


ers, was astonished 
transcript. It such an 
on him that when he was nominated for 
the presidency he engaged the services of 
Swem as his official reporter for the cam 
paign. Governor Wilson realized that it 
was of the utmost that his 
addresses be reported accurately. 

If Mr. Swem had not, through earnest 
work while attracted the atten 
tion and special notice of his teachers, we 
should not have heard of him; if he had 
not continued to practice until he had at 
tained an exceptional degree of skill as a 
writer of shorthand, he would not have 
been sent to Governor Wilson in the first 
instance. He was ready when the oppor 
tunity came, illustrating once more the 
truth of the “Success is prepared 
ness for the 

If Mr. Swem had not “made good” 
that first occasion, the opportunity to be 
come the official reporter during the cam- 
paign would not have come to him; and if 
he had not during the cam 
paign, his selection, at the early age of 
twenty, as the confidential personal ste 
nographer of the President of the United 
States would not have followed. So you 
see there was very little “luck’’ about it. 
It was the result of sheer ability to do 
expert shorthand work superbly well. 


accu racy 


importance 


in school 


axiom, 
occasion.” 
on 


“made good” 


* 7 > 


Mr. 
Any boy or 


You perhaps, that Swem is 
exceptional. That is true. 
girl who is willing to work steadily, 
tinuously and enthusiastically to attain 
a high degree of skill in anything is ex 
ceptional. That is why there is 
crying demand for highly skilled workers 


say, 


con 


almost a 
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in every line of human endeavor—and why 
the lower ranks are crowded. 

Make up your mind to rise above the 
average, and you will have no trouble to 
find a position at a high salary. 

” 7 * 

Begin by studying the lessons with great 
thoroughness. Resolutely set yourself to 
the task of mastering every rule and prin- 
ciple and to gaining facility in writing. 
Bear in mind, too, that it is not sufficient 
merely to write the forms correctly. Suc 
cess in shorthand writing depends on the 
ability to execute the characters rapidly. 
This being the case, you will readily see 
that a great deal of repetition in writing 
is necessary at first to gain perfect con- 
trol over the hand and ease in joining the 
forms smoothly and rapidly. While the 
shorthand characters and their joinings are 
new to you, there is of this 
than there will be later. 


more need 


Easy to Learn 

It is very much easier to learn to write 
shorthand than to learn to write longhand. 
Think of that for a moment! When you 
were a child you learned certain forms for 
the letters of the alphabet. As an illus- 
tration, just take the first character you 
learn in shorthand—the letter “k.”’ If 
you write the letter “k” in longhand, you 
will see that in writing it, you actually 
had to make about seven characters—an 
upward stroke, a loop, a long downstroke, 
an upward curve, two downward curves 
and an upward curve. How complicated 
this is compared with shorthand, where 
this letter is represented by little 
curve. 

But that is not all. In the old long- 
hand way of writing, you had to learn 
> representing 
It is not necessary to 
in shorthand, as we 


one 


‘c’—as well as 
the sound of “k”’. 
learn a sign for “ec” 
write by sound. 

So, at the beginning dismiss from your 
mind the thought that shorthand is diffi 
cult to acquire. It is really very simple 
and if you assume the right attitude to- 
wards it you will find it extremely fasci- 
nating. When we interested in a 
thing, the study of it is easy—and where 
there is interest in the study, advancement 


sometimes 


are 


is rapid. 
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Easy to Write 

The characters in Gregg Shorthand ar: 
all simple and natural. You have been 
accustomed to them all your life. The 
only thing to bear in mind is that, as the 
shorthand forms are brief, it is necessary 
to write them with more precision of form 
than longhand. 
ify that statement a little by saying that 
as you become thoroughly familiar with 


Perhaps we ought to qual 


this method of representing the language 
you will be able to 
write with less regard for precision without 
But that thought 
Unless 


so new to vou now 


danger of misreading. 
should not enter your mind now! 
you are able to write with accuracy at the 
beginning, your forms will be wholly un- 
reliable when you come to high speed 
work for the reason that your hand will 
not have the proper control over the forms. 
Complete control 
through much practice in the beginning. 
Look at the plates of shorthand in this 
magazine and you will notice how easy, 


can be obtained only 


natural and flowing the writing really is. 


Easy to Read 

Let us repeat: You are learning a new 
method of representing the language. It 
is a strange, mysterious method of repre 
sentation to you now. Therefore, you will 
at first have to spell out the words. Soon 
you will be able to glance at a whole line 
and read it as fluently as though it were 
print. A few strokes will, in fact, some 
times represent a whole line of print! 

Try to become familiar with the forms 
as rapidly The 
that is to read over and over again the 
words in the text-book, in your notebook, 


as possible. way to do 


and in the plates given herewith. We 
said “read over and over again’ —and we 


mean just that. Just as fluency of writing 
is attained by repetition, so is fluency in 
reading shorthand. 

oO 


The Lesson Plates 


N this number of the magazine there 
are presented exercises on the first six 
lessons of the Manual. Upon your 
skill in applying the principles of these 
wholly your 
for 


lessons will depend almost 


future success in shorthand, 


writing 
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they contain the entire basis of the system. 
In order that you may get a right start in 
this direction, let us make a few sugges 
tions. 

There is nothing mysterious or difficult 
about shorthand—a perfect understanding 
of it comes from taking up one step at a 
We learn to do 


repeated practice on it. 


time and mastering that. 
a thing well by 
Every time you think out the application 
of a principle to any word, you strengthen 
your impression of that principle and it 
becomes correspondingly easier for you to 
apply it to any familiar or new words. 
Shorthand differs from other 
studies you have taken up in this respect: 


most 


You must combine a thorough theoretical 
knowledge of it with speed in applying 
The theory of it 
you can learn very easily. An 


the principles learned. 
examina- 
tion of any one of these lessons will show 
that there is in reality but very little theory 
to be The value of the theory 
lies in your ability to apply it quickly. 
Quickness in application comes from re 
practice in The 
the writing and reading of 

the 
great 


learned. 


peated word-building. 
practice side 
shorthand—there fore 
utmost importance. By paying a 
deal of attention to these two features in 
the first six lessons, you will lay a proper 
foundation for what follows: 

In the learning and practice of short 


becomes of 


hand, two distinct processes are involved 
In writing the work 
it brings into play con 


writing and reading. 
is constructive ; 
stantly the ability to build up new forms 
from the definite, invariable, word-building 
principles of the Manual. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that you must be thoroughly 
familiar with the material you are using in 
order to construct effective, easily written 
outlines. 

In reading, the 
instead of building up, you analyze the 
you constructed. At first 
this is done character by character, but 
after a while—from repeated reading prac 
the outlines and words become fixed 


process is Trev ersed 


outlines have 


tice 
in your memory and you read them as a 
whole. Even if you could write with abso- 
lute precision, giving each character its 
correct proportion every time, you would 
find difficulty in reading unless you had had 
practice in reading, simply because the 
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different. 
should, therefore, be a most important part 
of your work in learning shorthand. By 
considered of 


processes are Reading practice 


teachers it is 


many even 
greater importance than writing. The 
reason for this is that in writing, even 


though you apply the principles of con 
struction perfectly, there will be constant 
deviations from the ideal forms of outlines 

especially when you begin to take dicta 
tion—and it is only by getting thoroughly 
acquainted with these deviations that you 
acquire skill in reading rapidly and accu 
rately. These deviations are very slight 
if your practice in writing has been done 
intelligently and you have trained your 
muscles to execute the outlines properly, 
but they are such as to be an important 
factor in accurate reading if they are not 
studied and understood. 


Points to be Remembered 

To become expert in writing and reading 
shorthand, these points must be kept in 
mind : 

First, that the principles of the system 
be applied accurately and _ intelli- 
gently in order to give you the necessary 
brevity of outline and to produce uniform- 
ity in your writing. 

Second, that the proportion of the char 
acters must be constantly observed. That 
is, you must distinguish positively between 
the length of the strokes and the sizes of 
the circles. 

Third, much practice must be obtained 
both in applying the principles and in the 
execution of the order to 
give you facility in writing. 

Fourth, everything you write should be 
read—even the forms you make in prac- 
ticing the simple characters of the alpha 
bet. Your shorthand characters should be 
studied until have ac- 
quired an accurate style in writing. 


must 


characters, in 


and criticised you 


Reviewing the Principles 


Frequent and thorough review of the 
principles is also essential to rapid and 
sure progress. The value of the 
can best be illustrated by a simple example. 
If a wagon were driven roadless 
plane it would make tracks that could be 
with more or less certainty. 


review 
over a 


recognized 


If it were driven over exactly the same 
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Sentences 
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trail again, the track would be made still 
more clear and distinct, and if a third and 
fourth time, the track would become clearer 
and the 
passed over the road the depressions would 
become deeper and deeper, until finally the 
road would be so distinct that there would 
be no mistaking it. Upon the same prin- 
ciple the impression of the principles of 
Each 
time you go over them thoughtfully, your 
mind concentrated on your work, the im- 
pression of the principles you are learning 
is deepened until finally they are com 
pletely mastered. 

Another why the principles 
should be reviewed constantly is that some 
of them are used more frequently than 
others, and unless the principles of the 
more infrequent occurrence are reviewed 
often, no matter how well learned in the 
first place, they are apt to become hazy. 
It is necessary that the writer should be 
able to apply the principles of infrequent 
occurrence just as rapidly as any of the 
others, because he never knows when he 
will them. Thorough famil 
iarity with them can be obtained only by 
constant reviews, by frequent practice in 
writing the words bringing these princi 


clearer, and every time wagon 


shorthand becomes distinct and clear. 


reason 


encounter 


ples into use. 

Another advantage is that by reviewing, 
you gradually learn the forms for the most 
frequently occurring words coming under 
each principle; thus you soon acquire an 
invaluable shorthand vocabulary, and it 
becomes easier for you to apply these 
principles to new words. Reviews should 
be conducted with just as much interest 
and enthusiasm in the work as you had to 
start with, if you want to make them the 
most effective. The exercises given in the 
magazine are prepared especially to give 
you new reading and writing material with 
which to work. 


How to Use the Plates 


After you have studied the first lesson 
in the Manual and have prepared the 
work in accordance with the instructions 
given in the Manual under the title of 
“Advice to the Student,” turn to lesson 
one in the Gregg Writer. First translate 
the words into longhand, writing them 
down in vertical columns in your notebook. 
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Then 


words in 


Study each word carefully. from 
longhand list the 
shorthand without reference to the plate. 
After this is done, compare your work with 
the magazine, 
and if there are doubtful points about any 

thing go over the lesson in your Manual 


your write 


shorthand outlines in the 


again—especially the rules for joining 
circles. By repeating the process in this 
way at least three times the principles 


should be thoroughly familiar to you. 
Take up the sentences in the same way. 
When this work has been done, practice 
the execution of each outline 
tence several times, paying close attention 


and each sen 


to the formation of your characters each 
time. for 
the purpose of acquiring skill in execution. 
A careful inspection should be made of all 
the characters you practice to see that you 
And 
remember that shorthand writing is writ 
ing, not drawing. 
obtain a free, flowing movement. 

Finally, get some one to dictate the ex 


This practice should be done 


are observing form and proportion. 


You must endeavor to 


ercises to you a number of times, each 
time reading the matter back. The dicta 
tion should be very slow at first to give 
you time to think the out, and 
should be as your facility in 


recalling the outlines and executing them 


outlines 
increased 
grows. The same plan of practice should 
be followed in the second and succeeding 
lessons. 
than the one of merely copying the out 
lines a given number of times. Its princi 
pal value lies in the fact that it makes you 
think the outlines out each time, thereby 
exercising your constructive powers and 
more firmly fixing the principles in mind. 


This plan is vastly more effective 


First Lesson 

Theory: A 
all the alphabetical characters of the les- 
son; a full understanding of the four rules 
the wordsigns and 


thorough memorizing of 


for joining vowels; 
phrase signs. 

Practice: The execution of all the 
characters until they fall from your pen 
point naturally and accurately; dictation 
on all the illustrative words, the General 
Exercises, the Writing and Reading Exer- 
cises. 

The following points in execution should 


also be noted fully: In joining a circle 
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to a curve or straight line do not repeat 
make the circle so that there 
will be no waste effort: thus 


part of it 


— VV 
Ja «x Ss at 
> 
Between the reversed curves the circle 


should be so written that it does not inter 
fere with the natural joining of the char 
acters: thus 


_ o Q 


tot 2 —e V <2 


At an angle the circle should not inter 
fere with the natural form of the charac 


ters also; thus 
& nok ec 5 not ory 
ra ° t gj ~ > t « ad 

\ 


Second Lesson 
Theory: The new alphabetical charac 
ters of this lesson should be fully memo 
rized; the “blends” for “fr’’ and “fl,” 
should be carefully studied; note that par 
agraph 25 is but a further application of 
the principle presented in paragraph 12; 


etc., 


paragraph 26 has an important bearing on 


the neatness and orderliness of the work 
in shorthand writing. 
Practice: As in lesson one, pay close 


attention to the execution of the characters 
given in paragraphs 23, 24, 25. 

Third Lesson 
Absolute certainty of the 


sounds expressed by both the upward and 
downward hooks; the two hooks so thor- 


Theory : 


oughly memorized that no confusion exists 
as to the sounds expressed by either; mas- 
tery of the rules for joining the hooks, 
and especially where the hooks are turned 
on the side; the application of the hooks 
and circles to ““w” and “y.” 

Practice: Special attention should be 
given to the execution of “w” and “y.” 
The hooks should be made very small, and 
when the hook is followed by a vowel, as 
in the words “we,” “wade,” or 
“wet,” the vowel should be written below 
the hook, not inside of it; thus 


“web,” 
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~ ~’ - { . y 2 
and a vowel to an- 
interfere with the 
natural formation of the stroke: thus 


The joining of “w” 
other stroke should not 


atl alt ~ aa ge . ? 


Note that the loops for “ya” and “ye” 
are quite flat—that the direction taken in 
executing them is entirely different from 
that employed in joining a (See 
illustration at top of first column). 


circle 


Fourth Lesson 
the for 
“th” and “s”; the rules for joining these 
strokes to both curved and straight char- 
acters; the rules for writing “th” and “s”’ 
when “th” or “‘s,” or a combination of the 
two, forms the consonant foundation; the 
joining of these characters to hooks; the 
method of distinguishing between “th” in 
“bathe” and the “th” in “bath”; the 
method of distinguishing between “‘s” and 
“2”; the characters for “ng” and “‘ngk.”’ 
Practice: The joining of “s” and “th” 
to all characters, giving special attention 
to paragraphs 50, 51, 53, 54, and 55; 
practice specially on paragraph 58. 


Theory: Memorize characters 


Fifth Lesson 
There are just four new char- 
They 


Theory: 
acters to be learned in this lesson. 
are: 

” = ‘ oO 
uoow oi i 

c-oo0 representing the sound of u in mute. 

a-oo representing the sound of ow (ou) in 
howl, foul. 


aw-I representing the sound of oi (oy) in boil, 
boy. 


a-é representing the sound of é (y) in tile, my. 

The others are simply modifications of 
the circles—the different shades of sound 
(which, by the way, are very infrequent) 
being indicated by marking the vowels 
much in the same way that the vowels in 
the other groups are marked. The diph- 
thongs are simply written in the natural 
order of the sounds. 

In addition to these it will only be 
necessary to remember that in such vowel 
combinations as eo in Leo, etc., the vowels 
their natural order, the 


are written in 
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joinings being made as they would in other 
cases. 

characters 
u and ow, the first; in 
writing oi the hook is made first; in writing 
i the circle is made first; in writing the 


Practice: , In executing the 


circle is written 


character for ia, ie, io the large circle is 


made first. In joining the characters for 
eu, ow and oi to others, the characters are 
written in the spoke n order of the sounds; 
character for ia, ea, etc., 
the treated as a circle. It 
may be joined exactly the 
other circles, the same rules applying to 


in joining the 
character is 
same as the 


it as to other circles. 
Sixth Lesson 

Theory: The characters given in para 
graphs 78, 81 and 84, and the sounds or 
syllables they represent, should be thor 
oughly memorized, and their slope and 
curvature should be carefully studied; also 
it should be noted that these characters 
differ in length. Study the comparative 
size of the blends very carefully. There 
is an important distinction between the 
blends for “ten-den,” “tem-dem,” and “ent 
In the former the vowel 
and, 


end,” ““emt-emd.”’ 


occurs between “t” and “n” or “m” 
as it is unimportant, is omitted; in the lat 


ter the vowel precedes the blend and may 
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Le written, as in nearly every instance its 


inclusion secures a more facile form. It 
is important to remember that “ten-den,” 
““det-ded-ted”’ are 
syllable characters should be pro 
nounced, written and read as such. Also 


study carefully paragraphs 87 and 89. 


“tem-dem,” “men-mem,” 


and 


Practice: In practicing these charac 
ters special attention should be given to 
length, size, slope. Practice all of the out 
lines in this lesson until they can be exe 
cuted with and dispatch. In 
writing the characters for ten and dem, 
ete., remember that it is the “m” or “n” 
that determines the length, not the “t” or 
“d.” Thus a blend having “n” in it would 
be short, while one having an “m” in it 


neatness 


would be long. 

Finally: Remember that the brevity of 
your outlines and their exactness, from the 
“principle” point of view, will be deter- 
mined by your knowledge of the theory; 
that your power to execute with exactness 
will depend upon practice—the right kind 
of practice. Practice that is not backed by 
some definite aim will be valueless. Earn 
estness of purpose is necessary to succeed 
in shorthand Prog 
ress is determined by thoroughness on each 


as in anything else. 


step. 


The Most Responsible Stenographic Position in the World 


R. SWEM could not be there 
M and he was missed by everybody. 

Blame it on the Mexican situation. 
The New York Sun has this dispatch: 


WILSON SEEKS A FEW DAYS’ REST AT CORNISH 


President Takes Cipher Expert With Him 
to Translate Mexican Despatches. 


Windsor, Vt., Aug. 30.—President Wilson 
has left the Mexican situation to simmer and 
has come to the summer capital at Cornish 
over on the New Hampshire border for a few 
days of relaxation. The President reached 
here at 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 
Arrangements have been made for the trans 
State Department messages 
Envoy Lind and Charge 
of the American Embassy at 
Mexico City to Harlakenden. Charles Swem, 
the President's confidential stenographer and 
cipher expert, was brought along from Wash- 


mission of all 
from Special 
O’Shaughnessy 


ington to decipher these messages and to pre 
pare the directions which the President might 
wish to send in return. 

Swem had a busy afternoon translating a 
long code report which came from Washington 
not long after the President’s arrival. The 
President spent the afternoon going over this 
report and resting from his tiresome journey. 
He did not accompany Mrs. Wilson and mem- 
bers of his family on an automobile ride over 
Vermont roads. 


What a reception Mr. Swem would have 
had from his friends at the convention! 
But we hope he will be present next year. 


“2 @ ke 


There is such a demand for efficiency in 
this world and the supply is so small that 
all who possess it in a gainful occupation 
cannot fail but get the benefit.—Louis D. 
Brandies. 
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Some Causes of Failure 


N AN article in a Chicago newspaper 

it is stated that business experts have 

estimated that the average office 
worker the business man $300.00 
during the first year. The explanation is 
that the new stenographer is so slow and 
requires so many explanations that the loss 
of time to the business man is very con 
siderable. In one sense the statement is 
not true, however, because the employer 


costs 


pays a lower salary to the beginner than 
he would to a competent worker, and he 
does not advance the salary until he has 
fully recouped himself for the difference 
in the amount and quality of the work done 
by the beginner and the competent stencg 
rapher. 

Some years ago Elbert Hubbard wrote: 

The salary paid in nine cases out of ten is in 
exact ratio to the character and quantity of 
the amount of work the stenographer can do. 
Don’t make any mistake about it: Present- 
day conditions will not permit of incompetents 
securing good positions, or at least, will not 
permit of their holding these positions for very 
long. “Bluff” may sometimes—very seldom 
enable an incompetent stenographer to secure 
a position, but it will not enable him to re- 
tain it. 


We 
and women to rely 
their natural abilities, or the good impres 
sion they could make at an interview, that 
we feel it incumbent upon us to sound a 


have known so many young men 


almost wholly upon 


warning note. 

As we write, we in mind a former 
student of exceptional mental ability who 
started out years ago with every assurance 
of a brilliant future before him. He was 
possessed of great natural abilities, and in 
school his work, although superficial in 


have 


character, done with a certain dash 
that carried him ahead of his classmates. 
His intelligence and 


quickly secured him 


was 
pleasing manners 
a good position on 
leaving school, and he be 


the high road to positions of responsibility. 


seemed to on 
Every few months he came in to tell us 
about his The advance- 
ments we noted, however, always indicated 


advancement. 


a change of employment. 

That fourteen ago. The 
other day he came in to see us for the pur- 
pose of trying to interest us in a wildcat 
mining proposition, with which he is now 
He still possessed the alert 


was years 


associated. 
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intelligence, the attractive personality, the 
charm of manner, that made him so popu- 
lar with his classmates and his teachers 
while in school, and which gained for him 
his first position after leaving school. 

But he had not advanced one step in a 
financial sense in all the years that have 
passed since he left school. His explana- 
tion of the reasons for this would have 
been absolutely convincing, if we had not 
remembered the lack of thoroughness in 
all of the work performed by him while 
attending Through his whole 
story ran the evidence of a reliance upon 
“schemes” instead of upon the real sub- 
stantial qualities that make for permanent 
success in any undertaking. 

We could not help feeling a profound 
regret as we thought of the splendid equip- 
ment of natural talents that had been mis- 
directed, and the years of useless—some- 
times than useless—work. And 
what was more to be regretted was the 
fact that these experiences had so warped 
his vision that he could not see the plain, 
straight road that leads to successful 
achievement in any line of human effort. 

While he was manifestly amazed at the 
wonderful progress of our business in the 
years that had passed since he was one 
of the class of students in a little room 
in which the writer was the one teacher, 
we could read his thoughts: “‘How 
this man done this? He is not my equal 
in ability, in quickness, he has not my gifts 

what is his ‘scheme’ of doing things?” 
And yet while these thoughts were plainly 
to be read there was an air of eagerness 
to please—an all too ready and flattering 
acquiesence in any statement we made. 
Intuitively you felt that his whole nature 
was corroded with insincerity and a false 
idea of the fundamental basis of real suc- 
His questions, too, indicated 
He was search- 


school. 


worse 


has 


cess in life. 
the trend of his thoughts. 
ing for the “trick” or the 
were working that was responsible for 
these, to him, remarkable results. 

The misguided efforts of this young 
man—who is only one among many 
simply illustrate why the cost to business 
men of obtaining thoroughly trustworthy 
If this young man had 


“scheme” we 


employees is high. 
settled down to make a thoroughly unquali- 
fied success of any one of the positions he 
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had been able to obtain through his win 
ning personality, he could have gone far 

a worth-while place in 
the business community. It does not, after 
all, make so much difference what line of 
work we take up—there is ample room for 
brilliant success in any one—but it is the 
way we take hold, our tenacity of pur 
pose, or ambition, backed by the right kind 
of thought and work, that leads us in the 
high places. It is a certainty that Charles 
L. Swem, when he undertook to make him 
self proficient in shorthand, never thought 
that he would be the official reporter and 
private stenographer to the President of 
the United States. He centered his efforts 
on perfecting himself in the art of short 
hand writing. When the opportunity 
eame, he was ready for it. The oppor 


could have won 


tunity always awaits the man. 
oOo 
Words As a Unit of Labor 


ID vou think of measuring 
your daily work by the number of 
words written? How many words 
do you write a day’? What is the average 
length of the words? Think of the multi- 
tude of movements necessary to take down 


ever 


a page in shorthand and then to type it. 
Think of the movements required to write 
a page of words of ordinary length. The 
aggregate of mental energy and alertness 
required to do the average stenographer's 
routine is wonderful. 

An expert stenographer who has been 
measuring his daily exertion in unit of 
words recently attended an auction sale 
of three thousand lots in New York City. 
He reported the auctioneer who handled 
the sale. The stenographer estimates that 
the auctioneer used an average of at least 
five hundred words in selling each lot. 
For three thousand lots that would make 
,500,000 words, and that figure is prob- 
The average page of typewrit- 
irg contains twenty-five lines or about 
three hundred words. Thus _ 1,500,000 
words would fill five thousand pages. Al- 
lowing for the wider margin and greater 
number of paragraphs, it may be assumed 
that the average page of legal testimony 
contains no more than the same number. 
There are many cases reported the tran- 


ably low. 
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script of which fills two thousand to three 
Think of the 


shorthand 


thousand pages. movements 


made in recording in symbol 
and typing the transcript of such a case. 

The stenographer probably makes more 
movements in the performance of his 
daily routine than any other worker. He 
bids fair to become the most skilful oper 
ator in specialized business 
activity. 
analytical powers inherited from his ex 
valu 


our highly 


His mental alertness and quick 


acting profession make him a most 


able person for promotion to positions of 
large responsibility. 


eO°o 
A “Bulletin of Errors”’ 
WESTERN 


augurated a 


has in 
Errors” 


busine ss school 
“Bulletin of 
appear each 


upon which 


the number of misspelled words in the pre 


morning 


vious day’s work together with the names 
of the pupils. This tends to make students 
more careful and reminds them to consult 
uncommon or 
tells of 


very 


when an 
“System” 


the dictionary 
doubtful 
an office in 


word is met. 


which the dictation is 
head 
charged with inspecting all letters written 
The mis 


number are 


heavy, where the stenographer is 
by the corps of stenographers. 
takes discovered and their 
credited to the author on a similar “Bul 
letin of Errors” 
place. If the stenographers can product 
work free from errors, either in the school 
or in the office; they cannot object to this 
It has the merit of improving 


posted in a conspicuous 


publicity. 
the transcripts. 


a 


- 


In Appreciation 


ORDS fail us—as they did at the 
W Banquet—to express adequately 

our heartfelt gratitude for the 
thoughtfulness and great kindness mani 
fested toward us by our hosts of friends 
on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Cele 
bration of the 
From all parts of the world have come 
messages of congratulation, of good will, 


publication of the system 


of friendship, of encouragement—even the 
loyal, intrepid ljttle band of Gregg 
writers in far-off South Africa did not 


forget us! 


GREGG 





WRITER 


What can we say? Only this: that our 
full of gratitude and 
to give expression to our appreciation for 


hearts are too love 
this unexpected evidence of friendship and 
good will. We know of no better, no more 
touching, way for the writers and friends 
to have celebrated the event. The mes 
sages and gifts, precious beyond estima 
tion, will ever be treasured, and they will 
still 


advancement of the 


serve as an inspiration to greater 
efforts for the 


we all love. 


ci1ust 


Growing Recognition of Com- 
mercial Education 


HE recognition of commercial train 
T ing is world wid Several years 

ago Harvard University announced 
Graduate Course in 
The 
University of Tokyo, Japan, not long ago 
had 
on the hunt 
cial department. The leaven. has reached 
the top. The National Education Associa 
tion has recently created a committee to 


the installation of a 


Business Administration. famous 


several American teachers’ agenc'es 


for a director of its commer 


make investigations regarding commercial 
training. 

In a Bull,” an 
English magazine reputed to have a circu 
lation of nearly two million, the announce: 
ment is that Queen’s University, 
Belfast, is to open a department of com 
merce and grant degrees of “Bachelor” 
and “Master” winners of these will 
take rank with other graduates of the 
alumni. The University of Durham has 
already added such a department. 


recent issue of “John 
made 


and 


Several American colleges now offer 
courses in commerce, including shorthand 
and typewriting, and give proper credit 


toward a degree for the work thus done. 
Among these is the University of Califor 
nia which this offer a 
in commerce including Gregg Shorthand 
and Rational Typewriting. 


year will courst 


O GC) @ 


Honor” and many other 


The “Roll of 


important articles had to be held over for 
next month. 
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Simple Business Letters 


I'he key to this plate will be given next month 
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Technical Words Used in Real Estate—I 


(This list was given in the August Learners’ Department) 


abstract 


abbuters 


actuarial 


ad juste r 


adjustment 


allotment 


annuity 


appurtensr 


architect 


assessment 


assured 


beneficiary 


bona fide 


bondsman 


building 


eancellation 


casualty 


chattels 


collateral 


concrete 


conservator 


contingent 


coavertible 


Convey ance 


cumulative 


ow 


(To be e 


curbstone 


default 


delinquent 


” depreciate 


detached 


device 


drainage 


cyectment 


oa encumbrance 


or enhance 


> encroach 


estate 


expiring 


exposure 


externor 


fireproof 


first mortgage 


ll foreclose 


forfeiture 


‘A frontage 


~~ git cdged 


- grantee 





endowment 


fee sumple 


foundation 


ontinued ) 


grantor 


ground 


guarantee 


hereditaments 


highway 


hydrant 


improv coment 


incent cet ible 


indemnity 


indenture 


inte ror 


installment 


rrigated 


stem ac 


joint tenancy 


lapse 


landlord 


lavatory 


lease 


leasehold 


lessee 


lesser 


hen 


hquidate 


hmuted payment 






































HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand ‘plate’ which will appear in the November 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for * theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


To the New Subscriber 


O YOU thousands of shorthanders 
to each you thousands of 
who are just begin- 
ning the study of this wonderful art, we 
want to a word of greeting. You 
don’t what we are; you probably 
never heard of us, but we shall not allow 
you to remain in ignorance for any great 
length of time! 

Last year 


one of 
shorthanders 


Say 


now 


just a year ago this month 

the Order of Gregg Artists was born. 
Specimens of shorthand, beautifully writ- 
ten shorthand, have found their way into 
our offices ever since our organization, and 
it occurred to the editor of the magazine 
that such writers of the system should be 
drawn together into a society—a very 
of those who 
a truly artistic style of writing. 
this mind the Order was 


select and exclusive society 
possess 


With 


idea in 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. 
32 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 


Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 


and 
recognition of the artists of the profes- 
There are no restric- 
Any one can become 


organized, with the development 
sion as its object. 
tions of any kind. 
whether student, teacher or 
writer. The only require- 
ment for membership is to pass the test. 

The scope of the Order is a large one. 
It offers the same opportunity to those 
who merely want the benefit of the prac- 
tice of writing the “advanced plates” and 
comparing their work with the shorthand 
plate that follows in the next number as 
it does to those who have already acquired 
proficiency but who wish to be ranked 
among the artists of the profession. 
Membership is granted only to those whose 
notes artistic merit. 
Incorrect outlines are never artistic; 
hence a knowledge of the theory is taken 
for granted. 

A new test is selected each month. The 
official date of publication of the Gregg 
Writer is the 15th of the month. The 
test in this number is good until the 15th 
of October. The list of successful can- 
didates and the authoritative plate for this 
month's test will appear in the November 
number. The October list and plate will 
appear in the December magazine—and 
so on. Although the department is offi- 
cially closed on the fifteenth of the month 
following publication, we are very often 
able to accept papers up to a much later 
date. If you have your paper ready send 
it in no matter what the date. It will 
receive consideration; that is, if you have 
not had an opportunity to compare your 
work with the plate. 


a member, 
professional 


show unquestioned 


The Emblem of the Order 


The mysterious triangle “O. G. A. 


at 


the head of the department stands for the 
name of our Society 
. Artists. 


The Order of Gregg 
Those who successfully pass the 
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Poetry and Profits 


(The key to this plate was given in the July O. G. A. Department.) 
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test are granted cards of membership and 
are entitled to wear one of our emblems 
which is reproduced here. It may be had 





in either pin or button form. 
twenty five cents each. 


The price is 


A Special Feature for this Year 


So many wonderful pages of shorthand 
came to our desk this past year that we 
have decided to make a special feature of 
the best plates submitted. With this idea 
in mind we shall publish the best plate 
submitted. These “special features’’ will 
appear in every other issue of the maga- 
zine. If you write up the test with a view 
to having it considered for reproduction 
you must use black ink and your “copy” 
must be written on one page only. It 
should, of course, be plate size—five by 
and ought not to be creased 
if the best results are to be obtained in 
the engraving. A year's subscription to 
the magazine, a copy of Office Training 
for Stenographers, a Gregg pennant or a 
copy of the Gregg Reporter will be the 
prizes to choose from. Worth trying for, 
are they not? And, in addition, we are sure 
that it would be a matter of considerable 
pleasure for any writer of the system to 
possess the handsome card of membership 
in the O. G. A., certifying to his ability as 
a writer of an artistic style of shorthand, 
and attested by the signature of the author 
of the system. 


seven inches 


A New Plan 


Although we believe that a number of 
our members have been corresponding with 
each other, we give here the first “official” 
request for an announcement of this kind. 
Mr. George T. Lam, care of Java-China- 
Japan Line, Hongkong, China, writes: 
“Now that such a large number of writers 
have gained this certificate, I shall be glad 
to get in touch with as many O. G. A.’s 
as possible with a view to comparing notes. 
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Will vou therefore insert an invitation to 
this effect?” 

Let us say a word to Mr. Lam's pros 
It will be worth 
your while to take advantage of his invi 
He is a splendid writer of the 
and he lives in an_ interest 


pective correspondents. 


tation. 
svstem 
ing country! 
A Word to Our Eastern Men.bers 

There is a young lady in the East who 
is very anxious to organize a Local Order. 
She lives in Nutley, N. J., and it is her 
idea to draw together the members of the 
Order who reside in that locality. With 
this thought in mind she has written to 
the Passaic Business College, Passaic, 
Ns Da 
is more than willing to co-operate with her. 
Will those of you have left school 
please get in touch with Miss Josephine 
Ciardi, 130 Bloomfield Ave., Nutley, N. J. 
She is anxious to start the ball a-rolling, 
and will thoroughly appreciate any sug- 
gestions and assistance from her fellow 
members. Don't this. It’s an 
other opportunity. 

The Teachers’ Part in the Order 

From time to time we have published 
short paragraphs of appreciation to the 
teachers for their part in the success of 
our Order. So many have written us, tell 
ing of their plans for incorporating the 
tests into their regular courses that we 
should like very much to have an expres- 
sion of opinion from everybody. Let us 
hear from you on the subject. And let us 
offer a word of thanks to those of you who 
have already assured us of your continued 
interest and co-operation. We are truly 
grateful. There are approximately fifteen 
hundred members in the Order to-day. 
Let's double that this coming year! 


Oo 
The 0. G. A. Test 


Put the following into your best short- 
hand and send it to us for examination. 
We hope to start the “special feature” 
idea in the November number. 

Wanted—a Man 

No matter how hard the times or how many 
millions of people may be out of employment. 
there is always a demand for the man who can 
do things—a real man. 


and we understand that the school 


who 


neglect 


Over the door of every profession, every oc- 
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cupation, every calling, the world has a stand 
ing advertisement: “Wanted—A man.” 

Wanted, a man who will not lose his individ- 
uality in a crowd, a man who has the courage 
of his convictions, who is not afraid to say 
“no.” 

Wanted, a man who is larger than his call 
ing, who considers it a low estimate of his oc 
cupation to value it merely as a means of get 
ting a living. Wanted, a man who sees self 
development, education and culture, discipline 
and drill, character and manhood in his occu- 
pation. 

Wanted, a man of courage, who is not a 
coward in any part of his nature 

Wanted, a man who is well balanced, who is 
not cursed with some little defect or weakness 
which cripples his usefulness and neutralizes his 
powers, 

The world wants a man who is educated all 
over; whose nerves are brought to their acutest 
sensibility; whose brain is cultured, keen, in 
cisive, broad; whose hands are deft; whose eyes 
are alert, sensitive, microscopic; whose heart 
is tender, magnanimous, true. 

The whole world is looking for such a man 
Although there are millions out of employment, 
yet it is almost impossible to find just the right 
man in almost any department of life, and yet 
everywhere we see the advertisement: “Wanted 

A man.” 

The first requisite of all education and dis 
cipline should be man timber. Tough timber, 
must come from well grown, sturdy trees. Such 
wood can be turned into a mass, can be fash 
ioned into a piano or an exquisite carving. But 
it must become timber first. Time and patience 
develop the sapling into the tree. So through 
discipline, education, experience, the shpling 
child is developed into hardy mental, moral, 
physical man timber. 

When Garfield as a young boy was asked 
what he meant to be he answered: “First of 
all I must make myself a man; if I do not suc 
ceed in that I can succeed in nothing.” 

One great need of the world to-day is for 
men and women who are good animals. To en- 
dure the strain of our strenuous life the com- 
ing man and woman must have good bodies 
and vigorous vitality. 

The character sympathizes with and uncon 
sciously takes on the condition of the body. 
A peevish, snarling, ailing man cannot develop 
the vigor and strength of character which is 
possible to a healthy, robust, cheerful man. 

If the youth should start out with the fixed 
determination that every promise he makes 
shall be redeemed to the letter; that every ap- 
pointment shall be kept with the strictest faith- 
fulness and with full regard for other men’s 
time; if he should hold his reputation as a 
priceless treasure, feel that the eyes of the 
world are upon him; that he must not deviate 
a hair’s breadth from the truth and right; if he 
should take such a stand at the outset, he 
would come to have almost unlimited credit 
and the confidence of everybody who knows 


him.—Orison Swett Marden. 





List of New Members 
A 


Louise Anderson, Seattle. Wash 
George H. Anternahrer, San Francisco, ¢ 
Mrs. Isabel Austin, Seattle, Wash 


B 
Harold A. Belt, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Yetta Bomser, New York City 
John Bottger, Jr.. New Orleans, La 
Lena Hunter Bronson, Brantford, Ont.. ¢ 
Cc 
Mary Campbell, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Anna B. Carman, Bel Air, Md 
Mae L.. Collins, Medford, Mass 
Gladys P. Crawford, Toowoomba, Queen 
land, Australia. 
Agnes Curtin, Seattle Wash 


D 
Lillian Davidson, Portland, Ore 
I.. Davies, Seattle, Wash 
Francis Dobson, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Irene Donnelly, Kansas* City, Mo 
Cecil Doty, Seattle, Wash 
Will Doyle, Oklahoma City, Okla 


F 
Nannette Fall, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Loraine Ferguson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Miss C. A. Flanagan, Sumner Cant, N. Z 
Lillian Forderer, Philadelphia, Pa 


G 
Alice Giese, Seattle, Wash 
Bernice E Gigee, Wellsville, N y 


H 

Valentine F. Hall, Rockhampton, Queens 
land, Australia. 

Daisy Hanna, Westernport, Md 

Nellie Hanna, Westernport, Md 

lL.. F. Hanlon, Seattle, Wash. 

Roy A. Henderson, Springfield, Ill 

Swanhild M. Hummeland, Melrose Park, II 

Belle Humphrey, Seattle Wash. 


I 
Mary M. Ishister. Hannibal, Mo 


J 
Edith A. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn 
E. FE. Johnson, San Francisco, Cal 
Fmma J. Johnson, Seattle, Wash 
Ola Johnson, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

kK 
Guy H. Kingsley, Franklin, Pa 

L 
Gertrude L. LaDew, Chicago, II! 
Betty Lehman, Germantown, Pa. 
Bessie Lincoln, Seattle? Wash 
Ellen Lyman, Seattle, Wash 


M 
John McCollum, Truro, N. S., Can 
Flizabeth McCuistion, Kansas City, Mo 
Irene McKenna, Portland, Me. 
Elizabeth M. Muirhead, Lauder, Man., Can 
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N 
Anna Nelson, Sr attle, W ash. 
Mona Nelson, Washington, D. ¢ 
Oo 
Flizabeth O’Brien, Brockton, Mass 
Clara Olson, Tacoma, Wash 
P 
Arthur W Peterson, Chicago, Ul 
J. A. Provaznik, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Lewis A. Putnam, Lowell, Mass 
Rk 
J. KE. Ragan, Moline, Il. 
Frank Redmond, Topeka, Kans 
Ralson R. Ritchie, Springfield, Ll 
Margaret Rogers, Red Lodge, Ment 
Charles J. Rothrock, Evansville, Ind 
\. G. Rumbelow, Hythe, Kent, England 
Mildred Rae Rush, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Ss 
Rosina K. Schenk, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Permelia T. Schweitzer, Tonawanda, N. ¥ 


R. OLAF JOHNSON, who is but 
M eighteen years of age, and who is 
a writer of Gregg Shorthand made 
the highest average in the open competi 
tive examinations for stenogra 
phers in the Dominion of Can 
ada civil service examinations 
held last May. Mr. Johnson's 
percentage has not been sent us, 
but his record in the tests ex 
ceeded that of the 150 stenog 
raphers who took the examina 
tions at the same time, some with 
as many as fifteen years’ ex 
pe rience. 
Mr. Johnson did not have any 


from the Gowling Business Col 

lege, Ottawa, where he won his diploma 
April 30, into the government examina- 
tions. His showing is therefore more re- 
markable and praiseworthy. The formal 
ities of the examinations were strange to 
him, and the excitement which usually 


accompanies the first examination ordeal 
must also be taken into account. He was 
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Mamie Y. Shpritzer, New York City. 

Fdna Simmons, Portland, Ore. 

Sister M. Evangela, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hazel F. Smeltzer, Wilmington, Del. 
Florence Smith, Conneaut, Ohio 

G. vA. Smith, Quincy, Ill 

Hallie Loree Snider, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Sarah G. Spalding, Washington, D. C. 

V. G. Staff, Hythe, Kent, England. 

Lillian Stewart, Grahamstown, South Africa. 


T 
Mary Taylor, Portland, Ore. 
Nellie Timmerman, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Minnie Mae Tylee, Paterson, N. J 

w 
Eva C. Webb, Tacoma, Wash. 
Minnie FE. Weidenbach, Easton, Pa. 
James Lester Wiek, Minneapolis, Minn 
Lenna A. Woodman, Dover, N. H 


Zz 
Paul L. Ziegler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merle R. Zimmerman, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


oOo 


Gregg Writer Wins First Place in Canadian Government 
Competitive Examinations 


fresh from the schoolroom and lacked the 
confidence and poise that come from years 
of experience in different situations in the 
business and reporting field. Com- 
paratively speaking, Mr. John- 
son was a novice and the 150 
stenographers who competed 
with him had the advantage over 
the mere student in every pos- 
sible way. But in spite of his 
youth and inexperience, he won 
first place. 

Mr. Johnson was born in 
Valeres, Norway, October 25, 
1894, and was brought to Can 
ada by his parents when but 


experience, as he went direct Ovar Jounson three years of age. His early 


education, until he entered the 
Gowling Business College, was confined to 
the public schools. In the business college 
he made a specialty of English and spell- 
ing, both studies which make for success 
in the stenographic art. 
We prophecy a brilliant future for Mr. 
Johnson. He has certainly made a prom- 
ising start. 
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An Interesting Insurance Letter 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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‘Typewriti 
Office Tra 


A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 

addressed 


should be 
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Conducted by 
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A Little Talk to the Beginner 


HIS 


young people, enthusiastic over the 


month a good many thousand 

prospect of a business career, will 
take up typewriting for the first time. It 
is to these that the suggestions in this little 
talk are particularly directed. 

The beginning lessons in typewriting 
are by far the most important. It is in 
them that you lay the foundation for your 
future And to begin right you 
must first get the right attitude of mind. 
You might just as well understand at the 
start that typewriting skill is not obtained 
by merely thinking about it or theorizing 
about it, or trying to find some easy way 
in which it can be accomplished. Thou- 
sands of experts have already gone over 
that ground, studied it from every angle, 
and the learning and teaching of type- 
writing been reduced to a_ science. 
The really wise beginner will take advan- 
tage of that work and follow faithfully 
the instruction of his teacher, which is 
based upon both a careful study of the 
subject, and experience. 

Most of the difficulties encountered in 
typewriting can be attributed to a wrong 
conception of the art—getting started 
wrong. The beginner usually wants to 
progress too rapidly. The apparent sim- 
plicity of typewriting is deceptive. It is 
possible, of course, for almost anyone to 
sit down at the machine and write con- 
nected matter at the first attempt, but the 
work would be clumsy, and there is not 
one chance in a thousand that it would be 
done by a method that would yield finished 
results. The important thing at the start 
is to acquire a correct method of operating. 
Method of operating—the technique of the 
keyboard—is above everything else. 


success. 


has 








**Sight’’ and ‘‘ Touch’’ Compared 


There is really but one way properly to 
operate the machine, and that is by touch. 
That means that every movement of the 
fingers in operating the keys and in per- 
forming the mechanical operations, should 
be done by directing the movement from 
the mind rather than through the sight. 
By using your eyes to direct your move- 
ments, you would probably be able to turn 
out more copy and accurate copy 
at the start, but in the end you would be 
hopelessly left behind in competition with 
the typist who learned by the right 
method. Therefore it is imperative that 
you get the fact firmly fixed in mind—and 
adhere to it with the greatest persistence 
you can summon to your aid—that every 
movement you make in typewriting should 
be by the touch method. Touch typewrit- 
ing is far less complex than sight type- 
writing. It requires less effort to become 
an expert by the touch method than it does 
to become a very ordinary “sight” writer. 
Every one of the expert typists of to-day 
is a touch operator, and most of them have 
learned the art from the book that you 
are now studying—Rational T ypewriting. 
The best work of the most expert of the 
old-time sight operators hardly exceeded 
fifty or sixty words a minute. And be- 
sides that, it was disgracefully inaccurate 


more 


and involved a terrible strain on the 
typist’s nerves and energy. 
Touch typewriting has doubled the 


speed in typewriting, and the work is ac- 
complished with incomparably less effort 
than with the old method and with a de- 
gree of accuracy that was never dreamed 
of in the old days. The typist who learns 
to operate the machine by the sight method 
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to-day is as far behind the times as is the 
stage coach. 

Another thing you must bear in mind 
you cannot successfully combine the two 
methods, “sight” and “touch.” The oper 
ator who directs his fingers to the keys by 
using his eyes at all is a “sight” operator. 
The advantages of touch typewriting may 
be summed up briefly: 

1. It enables the typist to keep his 
eyes an the “copy” or the shorthand notes, 
and prevents “losing the place’ and mak 
ing mistakes. 

2. It enables the operator to do con 
tinuous work. 

Of course there are many other advan 
tages, but these are sufficient. It will 
simply be good business judgment on your 
part to make a resolution at the start that 
nothing but touch typewriting will satisfy 
you. With this done, half the battle is 
won. Let others “peck” at the keys if 
they wish to do so, but do not let, this 
influence you to swerve from the course 
vou have decided upon. 


Other Points to be Observed 


Some other points that will require your 
attention at the start are: First, position 
at the machine. This is very important. 
Adjust your chair and machine so that you 
Read carefully the 
instructions given in your manual for posi 


can be comfortable. 


tion of hands, arms and body, and it will 
be a good plan to read these over every 
day for at least a week until you are sure 
your position is right. Then the next 
point to be observed is a strict adherence 
to the method of finding the keys from 
the guide-keys “a” and “;”. Let the little 
finger rest lightly on these keys and direct 
the movements of your other fingers from 
these points. 

It is important, also, to associate cer 
tain rows of keys with certain fingers. 
Take up the work a step at a time and do 
not be impatient of results. The finger 
ing exercises in the first six or eight les- 
sons are of the utmost importance. They 
have been worked out to give you the 
greatest amount of practice with the least 
expenditure of time and effort. They are 
designed to give your fingers suppleness, 
to make them efficient in striking instantly 
any key you wish to strike. The exercises 
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not the end itself. 
Your skill as an operator will depend en 


are a means to an end 


tirely on how well you can finger isolated 
words. The sentences are important, 
however, in giving you continuity of move 
ment. In striking the keys be careful to 
Keep the 


fingers and hands relaxed and do not be 


lime your strokes accurately. 
in a hurry to gain speed accuracy should 
be your watchword, and particularly accu 
racy of method, for upon that depends 
your ultimate skill as a typist. Think out 
every movement before you make it, and 
then make every moyement. count for 
something definite. Repetition drill on 
these first exercises will soon give you 
The alpha 


betic sentences particularly are valuable 


great facility in execution. 


for practice because they cover the entire 
keyboard. 

One of the things you will have to 
guard against at the beginning is the 
temptation to try to write rapidly. Rapid 
ity of execution comes more from a famil 
iarity with the keyboard 
your ability to strike a given key accu 
rately-—than from actual speed in striking 
It is continuous work that brings results. 


a confidence in 


By following closely the instructions in 
the book, and bearing in mind these few 
suggestions, you should, in a few weeks, 
be able to write accurately by touch—not 
rapidly perhaps, but accurately and surely. 
If you can do this you have laid the right 
kind of foundation for expert work and 
the rest will be easy sailing. 

The editor of this department will be 
very glad to answer any questions about 
typewriting, or to give you the benefit of 
his experience. Finally, remember that it 
is the work itself that counts. 


Filing and Filing Systems 
(Continued from August number) 


N nearly every line of business some 
sort of “follow-up” system is neces- 
sary, and this is especially true in the 
selling department and coilection depart 
ment of a business. The term “follow-up” 
system is applied to the modern method 
of following up correspondence and ex 
hausting every possible means of securing 


an order or collecting a debt. The follow- 
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ILtusTRaTion Ne, 1 


up is generally used when a firm has re- 
ceived .an inquiry for prices, or a request 
for a catalog, from a possible customer. 
Every business concern of any import- 
ance has studied this prob- 
lem and has worked out a 
plan of campaign. On re- 
ceipt of an inquiry the cata- 
log or other advertising lit- 
erature forward, and 
this is usually accompanied 
by a letter directing atten- 
tion to some particular fea- 
tures of the articles inquired 


goes 


about—the prices, or what- 
ever the nature of the in- 
quiry may suggest. Then 


the inquiry is placed in the 
follow-up and a systematic 
effort is made to turn it into 
an order. 
tate the writing of a whole 
of letters before the 
secured—if it is 
there- 
necessary, to 


This may necessi- 


series 
order is 
secured at all. It 
fore becomes 
make the follow-up effective, that the let 
ters be sent out at regular intervals, and the 
success of the plan depends largely upon 
how accurately this is done. The method 
of handling the follow-up, is therefore, of 


The kind of fol 
low-up method will depend largely upon 
the nature of the business or the objects 


very great importance. 


sought. 





lLiusTRatTion No. 2 


First ‘‘ Follow-up’’ Method 
There are two general methods of fol 
lowing up correspondence. The first of 


these is used in this way: When a letter 
is received which indicates that the writer 
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is a possible customer, a card containing 
his mame and address is made out on 
which is placed such information as the 
date of the first letter of inquiry, date of 
reply, and date on which the matter is 
again to come up for attention. Illustra 
tion No. 1 shows the form of a card that 
is generally used. The letter of inquiry, 
together with the carbon copy of the an- 
swer, is then filed with the other corre 
spondence to be “called up” on the same 
date. This correspondence is arranged in 
a file containing monthly and daily guides 
for each day and month of the year. The 
first letter is usually placed in the file to 
be called up in ten days. At the end of 
ten days, or whatever time may be fixed 
upon as sufficient to allow for action to 
be taken, the correspondence last referred 
to, together 
with other mat 


aan OF 
ters to be at — 
tended to on 
that particular ra 


date, is brought 
to the attention 
of the proper 
person, who 
writes a “fol 
low-up” letter. 





This process is 
repeated until 
the desired end has been attained, each 
follow-up and each action takg¢n being 
noted on the index card. Should it be 
necessary to refer to the “follow-up” cor- 
respondence at any time, the index cards 
will show where it is to be found. It is 
well to remember that the success of any 
follow-up method will depend, first upon 
the character of the matter sent out, and 
second upon the accuracy with which the 
filing clerk or stenographer performs his 
part of the work in bringing the matters 
up at the proper time. 


Second ‘‘Follow-up"’ Method 


The second “follow-up” method, which, 
owing to its simplicity, is very widely 
used, should be studied very carefully. 
O flice Training for Stenographers” de 
scribes this method as follows: 

\ drawer is provided in which there is placed 
a subject guide labeled “Correspondence.” (Il- 
lustration No. 2). Behind this there is placed 


ILiusTratTion No, 3 


a set of A-Z guides \ subject guide labeled 
“follow-up” follows this Next there is a set 
of thirty-one daily guides and a set of twelve 
monthly guides—Jan Dex the daily guides 
being arranged behind the current monthly 
guide 
The operation of the “follow-up” is very sim 
ple. A letter for follow-up will-be filed in the 
proper place back of the alphabetic guides un 
der “correspondence,” exactly as in alphabetic 
filing. Suppose, for example, you receive an 
inquiry to-day, the 20th of December, and de 
termine to write again on the 30th. You simply 
file the letter of inquiry alphabetically, mark 
ing “30” on the top sheet, and put the copy of 
your reply in the “follow-up” behind guide 
“30.” Thus, when the 30th comes around, the 
copy of this letter, together with any others 
that have been marked for follow-up on that 
date, will come up for attention. If necessary 
to refer to the initial letter of the correspond 
ence, it can easily be found in the alphabetic 
index. Since both the follow-up and the al 
phabetical index 
are in the same 








" drawer, practical 
— ly no loss of time 
“5 2 is incurred in 

- eal aS finding the orig 
= CS = 2 inal letter. If in 
‘ > 3 the meantime an 

aa other letter comes 


in, in answer to 
your first letter, 
you simply refer 
—— to the letter filed 
in the alphabet 
ical section and 
find it marked 
“30,” indicating that your answer to that par 
ticular letter will be found behind guide “30.” 
By this method the uppermost letter in any 
section of the alphabetical file will always bear 
the date of the next follow-up. To facilitate th 
operation of the follow-up portion of the filing, 
a set of five tab folders is placed behind each 
number guide. These folders are alphabetically 
subdivided. See Illustration No. 3. 
‘*Follow-up’’ Letters 
In nearly all “follow-up” systems 
especially where the “follow-ups” are put 
in operation in response to an inquiry 
about goods that have been advertised 
the follow-up letters are prepared in ad 
vance. In other words, the whole cam 
paign is planned and the mechanical fea- 
tures of it thoroughly worked out so that 
when an inquiry comes in the “follow-ups” 
go out as a matter of routine. This neces 
sitates, of course, the writing of the letters 
beforehand—anticipating what the _re- 
quirements will be. These letters are 
generally known as “follow-up” or. form 


(Continued on page 62.) 
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Developing a Taste for Good Literature: 





The “How” and 


the “When” 


ANY letters of inquiry, comment, 

and appreciation have reached us 

on the topic of reading which we 
have discussed from different standpoints 
in this department during the past months. 
We have spoken of the “why” and the 
“what” of this broad subject and now we 
come to the “how” and the “when.” 

“My reading is desultory and haphaz 
ard,” says one. “At one time or another 
I have dipped into most of the books that 
have been recommended in your depart 
ment, but there seems to be nothing in 
them for me. I know they must be worth 
while, but I can’t seem to get into them. 
What is the matter?” 

“TI like a good detective story and enjoy 
looking over the new magazines, but thes« 
so-called ‘good books’ are dry as dust to 
me and I go to sleep over them,” writes 
another. 

Says a third: “I know I am missing 
part of life because I can’t acquire the 
reading habit. I to form it, but I 
do not know how to begin. Will you give 


want 


me some advice?” 

How to begin—aye, there's the rub, for 
one good book leads to another, and the 
habit of reading good things once formed 
opens a hundred avenues of enjoyment. 
Liking and knowing good books, makes 
every experience in life mean more. It 
helps one to appreciate pictures, music, 
plays, travel, people, everything! But 
how shall we reach this consummation so 
devoutly to be wished? Let us see if we 
can help you. 

It is a habit you are planning to form, 
and the formation of a habit requires de 
termination first of all. Say to yourself, 


“Tt is worth while, and I want to do it.” 





That brings us to the “when.” You have 
fixed times for meals, for work, and prob 
ably with some degree of flexibility for 
sleep and for pleasure. Why not for read 
ing? Mr. George Hamlin Fitch of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, from whom we 
have quoted before in these pages, estab 
lished a custom of reaching home half an 
hour before dinner each evening and de 
voting that time to the reading of good 
books. In a year he reread all the Wa 
verly novels in that time and later in the 
same period reread Dickens, Thackeray, 
Kipling and Harding. Mr. Fitch was, of 
course, a rapid and trained reader, but his 
what 
a certain time each day to 


experience shows he accomplished 
by devoting 
reading. 

It was years ago 
advised “read before you sleep, read some 
thing that is exquisite and worth reading, 
and contemplate upon it as you fall asleep 
and when you awake in the morning call 
yourself to account for it.” This advice 


is as good to-day as it was centuries ago, 


Erasmus who many 


and we probably need it more. 

“But,” you say, “I refuse to read by 
rule. I read for pleasure. All my daily 
tasks are done by rote. I will not take my 
recreation by the clock.” Well, you need 
But why pick up a magazine or 
newspaper when you have a few moments’ 
leisure? Have a good book on hand or 
carry one with you. One of the best read 
men we know reads almost entirely on the 


not. 


cars. 

“Now, what shall I read first?’’ Arnold 
Bennett in “Literary Taste and How to 
Form It” suggests Charles Lamb, and we 
heartily indorse the suggestion. Mr. Ben 
nett gives as his reasons for this selection: 
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“He is a great writer, wide in his appeal, 
of a highly sympathetic temperament, and 
his finest achievements are simple and very 
short.” 
in approaching your first so-called “class 


This latter is worth considering 


ic. “Go not as a slave led to his dun- 
but with pleasure and joyful an- 
ticipation. Remember about to 


become acquainted with a great and inter 


geon,” 
you are 
esting man, a man who, were he alive, you 
would be proud to know, a man who had 
the genius for friendship and who num 


bered among his friends some of the 
choicest spirits of his own time. Would 
you know something of him? “No,” you 


say, “I am not even remotely interested.” 
Well you will be after you have read the 
“Read Dream Children 
Yes, or “Old China” 
Man,” or 


then read a 


Essays of Elia. 
first,” says Bennett. 
or “The Superannuated 


And 


any 


other of his essays. 

sketch of Lamb’s life in a History of 
English Literature, from the public 
library. Now you are started on the path 


of enjoyment of good reading, and we will 
wager that your brief course in Lamb will 
suggest something else worth while to you. 
If it hasn't, write us and let us help you. 
We have a few other old friends that you 
can't fail to like. The greatest, the best, 
the happiest people who have lived have 
liked them, and we want you to like them, 


too. We could wish you no better thing 


than to be able to say with Richard Le 
Gallienne: 
What are my books? My friends, my loves, 


My church, my tavern, and my only wealth; 


My garden—yea, my flowers, my bees, my 
doves: 
My only doctors—and my only health. 


aa) 
(J 


The Ideal Commercial Teacher 


12. Will you please discuss this question in 
the next issue of the W riter What 
educational qualifications are necessary for a 
position as teacher of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing? I am a student using the Gregg system 
and began my study in September and would 
like to teach fall. 


(ire qq 


next 


Educational ideals and educational aims 
marked reconstruction 
during the past few years. Educators have 
been compelled to recognize that schools, 


have undergone a 


public and private, have failed to hold 
young people and have been turning them 
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out without an adequate preparation for 
the world in which they 
live. The readjustment of these ideals is 
the great achievement of industrial educa- 
tion. 

In commercial education, as in all divi- 


have to work and 


sions of industrial education, the greatest 
difficulty lies in securing teachers who with 
an understanding of the situation as a 
whole are pre pared to do what they teach 
and who have themselves solved the diffi 
culties and problems of the profession their 
students are preparing to enter. 

Mr. William Hughes Mearns in writing 
of these conditions in a recent article in 
the Saturday Evening Post emphasizes the 


We are 


question of 


importance of the teacher's part. 
convinced that it is not a 
where or how the teacher is trained, but 
that it is entirely a question of what the 
Mr. Mearns refers to “the en 
during mark made by purposeful labor in 
He speaks 


and 


teacher is. 


an atmosphere of kindness.” 


contrast between the industrial 
academic schoolroom. Of the 
“Never before did 


count so much; never before were teachers 


of a 
former he 


says: good counsel 


so ready to give the use of their store of 
Mr. Richard P. Wood, Ever 
ett, Wash., in his discussion says: 

The qualifications of the ideal teacher of 
shorthand and typewriting could be stated thus: 

\ thorough knowledge of the principles of 
the subjects and a fine technique in execution. 

At least two years of actual office experience 
(in two or three positions, if possible.) 

A working knowledge of 
English. 

Unlimited painstaking 
work, combined with eternal patience. 
A good all-round knowledge of 
history and general cultural subjects. 
A habit of close observation and an inspiring 


experience.” 


concise, keen-edged 


capacity for hard 


literature, 


energy. 

Never has there been a time which called for 
higher attainments from teachers of business 
subjects. The special vocabulary of each in 
dustry is work must be practically 
perfect, and not only perfect, but in many 
cases a certain artistry is demanded. More 
work is expected in the same time and the abil 
ity to use machines and special devices is re 


growing, 


quired. 

If pupils who can hold jobs are the aim of 
the school, why, half-trained teachers will do, 
but to train pupils capable of becoming secre 
taries or reporters or expert stenographers, re 
quires well-trained educators, who know what 
business conditions are and who are willing to 
make the endeavor necessary to keep up with 
countless improvement. 
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The necessity of thoroughly knowing the 
subjects taught and the many opportuni- 
ties for special training are brought out by 
Mr. H. E. Kemp, St. Louis, Mo. 


Some one has said that “if you want to teach 
domestic science, it will not hurt you to know 


domestic science.” Likewise, if you want to 
teach shorthand and typewriting it will not 
hurt you to know shorthand and typewriting. 


Likewise, it will not hurt you to know book- 
keeping and other kindred commercial subjects. 
If you wish to make teaching this kind of 


work your life work, it will pay you in more 
ways than one to prepare yourself. More and 
more it is becoming evident that the person 


who would make a line of work 
should get the best training that is to be had. 

Possibly you cannot take a full college or 
university but in this day of night 
schools, scholarships and special summer nor- 


success in any 


course, 


mal courses, the ambitious teacher need not 
lack opportunity 
The truth of this last statement is evi 


denced by the great success of the special 
normal courses in Gregg Shorthand and 
allied subjects. These courses have been 
held this year in a number of schools in 
different parts of the United States and 
have proven unprecedently popular. 

An interesting discussion of this subject 


comes from Miss Laura Julio, La Porte, 
Ind.: 
In my opinion, the following are the educa- 


tional qualifications of an ideal teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand and typewriting: 

A college, normal, or at least 
school 

\ thorough course in shorthand and 
writing, supplemented if possible by a 
graphic normal course. 

\t least a year’s experience in the business 
office. 

An efficient and practical method of instruc- 
tion 

As the standard for 
nographer has the 
board’s standard for the teacher has been raised 
proportionately. A good education other than 
in shorthand and typewriting is now required, 
and the teacher lacking this requisite may find 
it impossible, or at least difficult, to secure a 
position though his knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting may be a thorough one. 

“No one,” said a prominent commercial 
teacher to a normal “should attempt to 
become a teacher of commercial subjects with- 
out at least a year’s experience in the business 
office”’—thus combining the thoroughly prac- 
tical with the theoretical. 


a good high 
education 

type- 
steno- 


the 


school 


business man’s ste- 


risen—is_ rising 


class, 


By having the above educational require- 
ments one can become a teacher; but only by 
entering into the work with enthusiasm, en- 


during, not spasmodic, the teacher becomes a 


SUCCERE. 
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A point not to be lost sight of in the 
consideration of this topic is the import 
ance of the commercial teacher's training 
practical in 


being thoroughly practical 


the true sense of that somewhat over 
strained word. The ability to teach not 
how to do things, but to do them. Mr. 


Mearns, in the article referred to above, 
defends practical education and in this de 
fense indicates, it what the 
attitude of the commercial teacher should 
be and what he should do. 


seems to us, 


However, is it education? The Scotch method 
of answering a ask another: 
What is education? Is it accurate skill in 
spelling, in reading English at sight, in parsing 
a canto of Milton? Is it ability to add, sub 
tract, multiply and divide like a figuring ma 
chine? Is it knowing all the capes in Christen 
dom? Is it memorizing the Constitution? Is 
it reciting the names of a thousand literary 
masterpieces? Is it even having by heart a 
play of Shakespeare? Is it gained by reducing 
Cicero to Latinized English? Is it ever 
ciated with the fearful knowledge of a 
graduate? 

All these one may possess, yet have not wis- 
dom. Unlovely sailors may know all your 
capes. Schoolboys that have not English know 
grammar; and surely some Shakesperean ac- 
tors know not Shakespeare. Youthful transla- 
tors there are, unsmitten by the glory of the 
classics they so irreverently thumb. And as for 
certain grubbing post-graduate jacks of much 
learning and masters of none—well, let 
kind ! 

Instruments of education these are, glorious 
if wisely no mind has been able to 
name all of them. On every side the world is 
constantly presenting wisdom to him who has 
eyes or to him have been opened. 
Education, says the Emerson, is man’s 
unfolding. It is making a man better that he 
may later do better; it is making him nobler 
that he may continue to be noble; it is making 
him think more accurately about himself, about 
the world in which he lives, about his contem- 
poraries, that he may never weary in that well 
doing. Education is furnishing one with skill 
to live better; and it is much more. 


Methods of Self-Instruction in Shorthand 


51. Will you kindly have the readers of 
the Gregg Writer suggest a number of the 
best ways by which a stenographer who does 
not receive much dictation in actual work may 
keep the shorthand principles fresh in the 
memory? Please give some methods which can 
be employed without the assistance of a dic- 
tator, if possible. 


question is to 


asso- 


post 


us be 
used; and 


“ hose eves 


wise 


Our correspondence with ambitious ste- 
nographers indicates that there are hun 
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dreds of shorthand writers whose regular 
work does give an opportunity 
to develop their shorthand speed or even 
to retain the skill they have gained while 
in school. For office 
some special practice is essential. 
Amy D. Putnam, Arcola, N. 
varied and original ideas on this topic: 


not them 


workers so situated 
Miss 


J., has some 


As you go home on the train, you can often 
take down long conversations without any one 
being the wiser. We see artists sketching from 
life in the trains, and accountants checking up 
and planning, so why should not stenographers 


practice their trade there, too? It is well to 
choose animated talkers, as they give faster 
practice, and use more idioms and manner- 


isms, which are more difficult to take accurately. 

When you attend lectures or sermons, take 
down as much as possible, and afterwards read 
or transcribe it. At first you will get 
everything. But as time goes on you will im 


not 


prove. Do not think that because you can eas 
ily get the first five minutes of a man’s talk 
that you are taking lectures. You cannot until 


you have taken whole speeches and kept abreast 
when the speaker got “warmed up” to his sub 
ject. In reporting a speech in a large conven- 
tion, I found that I could take down the 
ginning and laugh and clap at the same time, 
but soon I had to get right down to business, 
and if I didn’t look out I would whole 
sentences. 

Whenever a girl I know gets eloquent, I take 
out my notebook and try to get every word she 
says, asking her questions and making any kind 
of remarks to keep her talking, and even talk 
ing some times just to keep her still while I 
get down what she has just said. She doesn’t 
know what I am doing, but remarked once that 
she didn’t see how I could write so fast and 
still follow the conversation! 

Take some good piece of poetry or prose that 
illustrates many of the shorthand principles 
(for instance, that passage of twenty-five lines 
beginning “The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new,” near the end of Tennyson's “Th« 
Passing of Arthur”), and learn it in shorthand; 
that is, write it in shorthand until one outline 
immediately the following one. Do 
not try to memorize it by words, but only as 
a group of shorthand outlines. In the end you 
will know it either way, and in the meantime 
your shorthand will be much improved. 

Think of the names of twenty trees, wild and 
cultivated flowers, wild and domestic animals, 
vegetables, fruits, articles of furniture, vehicles, 
girls’ names, boys’ names, surnames, statesmen, 
poets, novelists, authors, countries, games, etc., 
writing them in shorthand as fast as you can 
think of them. 

At least fifteen of our common parlor games 
can be adapted to playing alone in shorthand; 
for instance, “The Minister's Cat.” “A Good 
Fat Hen,” “My Trip to Paris,” ete., in short 
hand. Keeping a diary or journal is also ex- 
cellent practice. 


be- 


lose 


suggests 
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A well-arranged course in self-instruc- 
tion is outlined by Mrs. A. D. Beatty, Van- 
couver, B. C.: 

I suggest the following as the best method 
of gaining and retaining shorthand speed with- 
out the aid of a dictator. Even when one has 
a dictator, more rapid progress may be made 
by the use of the following plan for study. 

First Day. Practice the outlines in the text- 
book, beginning with the first Write 
each outline five times, using your best style 
and noting rules used. 

Second Day. Read a shorthand plate from 
the Gregg Writer, and, if you have access to a 
machine, transcribe it, using triple space and 
making five carbon copies. If a machine is not 
at hand, read plate several times. 

Third Day. Take transcript of plate and 
write out in shorthand between typewritten 
lines, correct from plate, practice difficult out- 
lines and fill in remaining copies, writing as 
rapidly as you can with accuracy. If no tran- 
script has been made, practice from plate 

Fourth Day. Write in shorthand an article 
from a newspaper, magazine, or book, practic- 
ing new and difficult words and phrases. This 
work may be made easier if the shorthand can 
be written directly over the printed word or 
by typewritten copies as in the transcript. 

Fifth Day. Begin text-book practice where 
you finished on first day and repeat work of 
other days in order. 

Another good method is to take a paragraph, 
write the first clause (or whole sentence, if it is 
short) in shorthand three times, committing it 
to memory. Write second clause in same way. 
Beginning at the first, write both three times 
And so on until the whole paragraph has been 
written. By the use of memory and repetition, 
considerable speed may be gained in this way. 

Of course, this may be varied to 
suit the time one has for study, as by combin 
ing the work for two days into one, or by fur 
ther subdividing it. 


lesson. 


schedule 


The value of shorthand plates and of 
the O. G. A. 
Writer is brought out by Mr. Carl Lamey, 
Springfield, I11.: 


Department of the Gregg 


One of the best methods I know of is to 
copy something in shorthand every day. To 
make this most effective, take a selection to 


which you have the shorthand plate and also 
the key. The best material, I think, is the keys 
in the back of the Gregg Writer. Take these 
articles and copy them in your best shorthand 
and then refer to the plates in the previous 
issue of your magazine and correct your er 
rors. After practicing the correct outlines for 
the words with which you had difficulty, cop) 
the article again from the key. If your time 
is limited, as it probably is, you need not copy 
a whole article at one time, but take a para 
graph or so, just as much as you have time for, 
and when you have finished the entire article 
in this manner, try to find time to copy it all 
at one sitting. 
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You 


will find the O. G. A. tests very good 
material for this kind of practice, for the rea- 
son that by sending in your notes you not only 
get the benefit of the corrections as to principle 
but also as to the style of your writing. 

The real trouble, it appears to me, is how 
to keep up speed where you do not get much 
dictation and have no one to dictate to you 
after office hours. This may be overcome to 
some extent by taking a few sentences or a 
paragraph, just as much as you can remember, 
and writing this matter three or four times each 
time, of course, a little faster than before. 
This will not only keep your manual execution 
up to where it should be, but will also develop 
the memory. Of course, this does not afford 
the much-needed practice in writing new words 
instantly from dictation, but it will be a great 
help in keeping up your speed. 

Miss Magdalene Hoffman's 
takes but a short time, just thirty minutes 
a day, and we will guarantee that it will, 
if followed, produce results. 

A half-hour spent daily in transcribing 
difficult from 
speeches, sermons, etc., will be found of 


method 


matter, such as extracts 


great value in keeping the shorthand prin 
ciples fresh in mind, while it will also en 
large the vocabulary. 

A comprehensive and well-arranged out- 
line comes from Mr. P. O. Selby, Kirks 
ville, Mo.: 

Review the Manual. 

Review the speed practice books. 

Take notes of sermons and lectures with pen- 
cil and notebooks or without them. Trace out- 


lines of speaker’s words with your finger. 
Dictate to yourself, reading out of a good 


book or magazine article. This is not as hard 
to do as some people think it is. 
Keep up with the Gregg Writer. Read the 


shorthand follow the various depart 


ments, 


plates, 


A very unusual shorthand experience is 
that of Mr. B. S. Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


In answer to this question, I would say that I 
studied Pitman Shorthand (then Isaac Pitman, 
but now known as the Benn Pitman system) 
in 1848-9. At that time stenography was em- 
ployed only for private use or reporting. As I 
never acquired sufficient speed to become a re- 
porter, the only use I made of it was for my 
own private purpose. For years I kept a diary 
in shorthand and wrote all private memoranda, 
business notes, and other matter of that kind 
in the same way. I used to write stories at that 
time, and I wrote out the plots in shorthand. 
Then for many years I was in business, and 
traveled nearly all over the United States and 
part of Europe, and kept all my notes in 
shorthand, frequently making my own word- 
signs when desirable, and in these ways I re- 
tained my knowledge of the art, without dicta- 
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tion or an instructor. I might add that I also 
studied Scott Browne, Munson and the present 
Isaac Pitman and took up Gregg 
about five years ago 

A capital plan is to take some of the exer 
cises in the Writer and write them out, and 
then correct them by the plates that are sub- 
sequently given. Just keep pegging away, 
writing anything, no matter what, take notes of 
sermons and speeches now and then, and you 
may be assured that shorthand will never be- 
come a “lost art” in your case. 


systems, 


The Meaning and Use of *‘ Thon" 


word in 
does it 


such a 
what 


52. Is there 
“thon,” and if so, 
examples of its use 


English as 
mean? Give 

The following from Mr. John Huiess, 
Washington, D. C., 
Scotch and French 
one Mr. 
verse, Erie, Pa.: 


covers the use of the 
as the 
Con 


words as well 


coined by Charles Crozat 


Thon is a pronoun; thos, thon, 
objective. A pronoun of the third person, com- 
mon gender, meaning “that one; he, she, or it.” 
\ form of “that one” proposed by Charles 
Crozat Converse, of Erie, Pa. as a substitute 
in cases where the use of a restrictive pronoun 
involves either inaccuracy or obscurity, or its 
non-employment awkward repeti- 
tion. It apparently complies with modern 
grammatical rules, since it obeys a simple and 
obvious analogy and is euphonious. The fol- 
lowing examples, first as ordinarily written and 
afterwards with the genderless pronoun, illus- 
trate the grammatical deficiencies of the Eng- 
lish language in this particular and the pro- 
posed method of removal: 

If Fred or his wife comes, 


possessive ; 


necessitates 


I will be on 


hand to meet him or her (or whichever 
appears ). 
Each student must learn his or her own 


lesson, with the substitution of thon 
If Fred or his wife comes, I will be on 


hand to meet thon (i. e. that one who 
comes ). 
Each student must learn thon’s lesson 
(i. e. his or her own). 
The word thon in the above sentences ap- 


pears strange in print, but if put to practical 
use in speaking it would avoid many little 
grammatical slips of the tongue. We often hear 
a sentence similar to the following, and from 
the mouths of people who are well educated 
in grammar: “If Henry or Mary goes to the 
boat races, I will be there to meet them.” The 
word thon used in such a sentence would avoid 
the repetition of “I will be there to meet him 
or her,” if correctly spoken, and also the em- 
barrassment of the speaker after he found his 
mistake in using the word “them.” 

Thon is also an adjective (Scottish) meaning 
yon; that. This word is used by Robert Louis 
Stevenson in his “The Merry Men” as follows: 
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“They're yowlin’ for thon schooner, he 


went on”’—meaning, of course, that 
schooner. 
As an adjective it is better to stick to the 


American style of “that,” but as a pronoun of 
the third much time can be saved as 
well as possible criticism by a pedantic gram- 
marian in the made a “slip” of the 
tongue. 

Thon is also a French word meaning tunny 
(a fish). Tunny is one of the several species 
of large oceanic fishes belonging to the mack- 
erel family, especially the common or great 
tunny, native of the Mediterranean Sea and 
Atlantic Ocean,sometimes weighing 1000 pounds 
or more, and extensively caught in the Medi- 


person 


“ 


event one 


terranean Sea. On the American Coast it is 
called the horse mackerel. 
Mr. R. A. Lathrop, Shelton, Wash., dis- 


cusses the use of this word by Mr. E. O. 
Vaile, of Oak Park, IIL: 

rhere is no such word recognized by author- 
ity in the English language to-day. Such a 
word has been proposed, but it failed to meet 
a receptive feeling in the public. 

Years ago, perhaps from 1890 to and 
later, FE. O. Vaile, published a small weekly 
paper of current news for the public schools 
of the country at Oak Park, in Cook County, 
Illinois. I believe it was called “The Week's 
Current.” In this paper and another published 
by him for teachers, Mr. Vaile took advanced 
ground on the subject of spelling reform, and 
the improvement of the language, generally. 

One of the many reforms suggested by him 
the use of a new pronoun for the mascu- 
line form “he” when it represented an antece- 
dent in the common gender, and was equivalent 
to the phrase “that one.” “He suggested taking 
“th” from “that” and “on” from “one” being 
the first two letters from each word, The pro- 
noun thus formed was to be third person, sin- 
gular number, and common gender. There is 
no doubt that such a pronoun is needed, and 
“thon” might answer as well as any; but it 
failed to fill the “long felt want.” 

The word “thon” was to be used in 
sentences as the following: 

“If any pupil breaks this rule, thon will 
be punished.” 
“We asked the eldest of the family for 
assistance, but thon refused all aid.” 


1895 


was 


such 


For years Mr. Vaile used the pronoun as 
above, and urged it widely; but the many 
either did not hear of his innovation or pre- 
ferred the double use of the customary “he.” 


The Scotch word and its use is described 
by Miss Amy Putnam: 

Thon is a Scotch word, used for “yon” or 
“vonder,” the last of these being good English. 
It is not a good English word, nor even a good 


Scotch word, but is used mostly colloquially 
and in old poetry. Its equivalent, yon, is a 
very good Scotch word, and has been to some 


extent adopted inte English. Some Scotch 
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words have been incorporated into good Eng- 
lish, as “bonny,” which is used by the best Eng- 
lish and American writers, and has been adopted 
by American people for everyday But 
thon has not been so adopted, and probably 
will never be, as we have little use for it, and 
seldom hear it 

A bright little Scotch friend of mine is au- 
thority for the statement that thon is sometimes 
used to keep from repeating yon, but I have 
heard her use yon three times in one sentence! 

It may be used either as an adjective, as 


use. 


used, 


“Thon lassie is the one I mean,” or as an ad- 
jective pronoun, as “Thon is a fine rose.” 
This question proved popular and 


among good discussions from which we 
regret we cannot quote are those from Mr. 
Vincent Hoier, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. P. O. 
Selby, Kirksville, Mo.; Brother John L. 
Voelker, St. Mary's College, Dayton, Ohio; 
Miss Nola Houdlette, Dresden Mills, 
Maine; Mr. B.S. Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Mr. Richard P. Wood, Everett, Wash. 


QO 


The Address and Signature of a Widow 


53. Should a be addressed by her 
husband’s name or should her own given name 
be used; as, Mrs. T. J. Martin, or Mrs. Sallie 


widow 


Martin; also, how should a widow sign her 
name ? 

The rule is sometimes given that a 
widow should use a deceased husband's 


name for six months following his death 
and that after the expiration of that period 
she should take her own Christian name. 
This custom is not, however, by any means 
universally followed. 

If for any widow 
identify herself or her husband’s name, she 
This is often the case where 
the husband has been prominent in busi- 


reason a wishes to 


may do so. 


ness, social, literary or political circles. 


In this event the form of signature is 
(Mrs. T. J. Martin) Sallie Martin. In 
this connection it may be well to bring 


out that a woman must never use her hus- 
band’s title. The wife of a general, a 
doctor, or minister, for example, uses the 
name of her without his title. 
For instance, the wife of Dr. T. J. Martin 
would sign her name (Mrs. T. J. Martin) 
Sallie Martin. 

It is sometimes found convenient when 
writing to strangers with whom one has 
only business relations for a woman to use 
her husband’s name and title in her signa 


husband 
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ture, and some authorities indicate that 
this may be done. It is better usage, 
however, to avoid this by writing the letter 
in the third person. The author of Cor 
rect English agrees with us in the rulings 
made above. 

None of our contributors brought out 
all the points covered by the question. 
Among the good answers received are 
those from Miss Evelyn Alexander, Au 
rora, Kansas; Miss Magdalene Hoffman; 
Miss Amy D. Putnam, Arcola, N. J.; Mrs. 
A. D. Beatty, Vancouver, B. C.; Mr. John 
F. Dicus, Griswold, lowa; Mr. P. O. Selby, 
Kirksville, Mo.: Miss Nola Houdlette, 
Dresden Mills, Maine, and Mr. B. S. Bar 
rett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


fa) 
° 
A Personal Interview Versus a Letter 


54. Should a service be desired of another, 
which is the better method of acquainting the 
other person with your wishes, by personal 
interview, or by writing him a letter? Give 
instances in which each method would be pref- 
erable 


The personal interview is favored by 
Miss Nola MHoudlette, Dresden Mills, 
Maine, who Says: 

Under all ordinary circumstances, I would 
strongly favor the personal interview. It is 
more likely to impress the other party with 
your sense of the importance of the matter, it 
gives you a better opportunity to explain any 
points that he does not at first understand and 
to meet any objections that he may have, and 
furthermore, if you have put the matter tact- 
fully and made yourself agreeable, it will 
undoubtedly be harder for him to refuse you 
personally than to write his refusal. 

On the other hand, if you felt any doubt 
about being able to obtain the interview, or felt 
that the person might be too busy to listen pa- 
tiently to your explanations, you might be able 
to put your arguments more briefly and force- 
fully in a letter, and at the same time be more 
certain of reaching the person in question. 


An advocate of the letter is Mr. John 
Dicus, Griswold, Iowa. 

I believe the proper way to acquaint a per- 
son with your wishes would be by writing a let- 
ter. If by personal interview there is often 
an essential part of it that is forgotten or it 
may be a lengthy interview and in that case 
there would be much said that as a matter of 
fact would be forgotten. If in writing, there 
can be no misunderstanding as most good let- 
ter writers couch their letters in such language 
that it can be easily understood. Also the let- 
ter can be filed away for future reference and 
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in case there should be a misunderstanding | 
believe the letter would make pretty good evi 
dence. 


Miss Amy Putnam believes that it de 
pends entirely on the person of whom the 
request is to be made and would take into 
consideration the nature of the business, 
the relation of the two people, and the 
character of the man addressed. 

If the person be a very busy man, he will 
have much more patience to read such a re 
quest and give it the proper attention than to 
arrange for a personal interview. In this case 
the letter would be much better. A purely 
business matter would also be better attended 
to by letter. \ personal friend who could be 
communicated with quite easily should be 
spoken to personally. Although people some- 
times send letters to those they could easily 
see, the impression made is almost always dis- 
agreeable, as though they were being forced to 
a definite assent 

If there is any question of conscience, or of 
great inconvenience, a nicely put letter may 
give the chance to back out gracefully and 
easily. 

But if you are bent on securing the service, 
regardless of any reluctance on his part, by all 
means see him, and use your quickness of mind 
and strength of personality in persuading him. 
If you have any personality and will-power you 
can do more personally than by letter. 


The following verse from the pen of 
Mr. Richard P. Wood, Everett, Wash.. 
puts the whole matter in an apt and clever 
manner: 

If a position you desire 
You'd better see the boss; 

Or if a mount you want to buy, 
Examine well the hoss; 

If you have business to transact, 
Then call upon your man 

The interview's the acid test 
Of psychologic plan; 

But if the rich man’s girl you want, 
You'll find it safer far 

\ letter to indite to him, 
Lest he your visage mar. 


Other contributors from whom we would 
like to quote are Mr. B.S. Barrett, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., ahd Miss Gertrude Hoffman, 
Durand, Mich. 


o 


Referred for Answer 


1. In a Civil Service examination the sub- 
ject of letter writing required a letter of not 
less than 200 words on the following subject: 
What advantages, if any, does a business girl 
derive by the practice of reading the daily 
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newspapers ? Will ask your readers to 
discuss this question, stating what sections of 
the papers they have found to be most helpful? 


you 


2. I am a stenographer and clerk in the 


general office of a railroad company. This 
company is building a new depot, and they wish 
me to take charge of it. If I take the work 
which they wish me to, I will not have a single 
chance to do any stenographic work, although 
I will get a larger salary than I am now get- 
ting. Should I accept or reject? 

3. How can a person bending over all day 
keep his back straight? Please give sugges- 
tions and exercises for strengthening the back 
As I walk fifty-two blocks a day in going to 
and from work, please suggest ways of making 
this exercise straighten the back 

1. I have been a reader of the Gregg Writer 
for a little over a year, but this is the first time 
that I have ever come to you for help. I! 
have been out of business college for almost a 
year and have been stenographer and typewriter 
for a lumber company since leaving school. I 
have been getting along nicely with my work, 
but think I ought to have a little help from 
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some of the more 
and typewriters. 

My employer gives me quite a lot of dicta- 
tion, and, while his grammar is usually pretty 
good, he sometimes gets his phrases in the 
wrong place. For instance, he will say: “En- 
closed you will find an order for 20 M ft. of 
lumber from John Smith,” which we, of course, 
know is incorrect. Now, in transcribing, how 
can an error of this nature be rectified? I 
heard some one say that a good way to do is 
to remain behind the dictator a half sentence 
or so and correct any errors as you write, but 
I cannot do this. I can easily correct his gram- 
mar when he misuses an adjective, an adverb or 
other part of speech, but when it comes to 
putting the phrases into the right place, I am 
“lost.” Of course, if I could read over the 
matter before transcribing, I could easily make 
these corrections, but I do not have time to do 
this. 

5. Will you kindly give me some informa- 
tion, if you can, as to what chances a young 
lady stenographer has to obtain.a good posi- 
tion as stenographer in Buenos Ayres and other 
South American localities? 


experienced 


stenographers 


oO°o 
A List of Certificated Teachers 


OLLOWING is a list of the teachers 
K to whom we granted our certificate 
the past few months, including the 
graduates of our Normal Course. It will 
be continued from month to month as 
space permits. 
Anna May Allen, Middletown, 
Anna Ames, Warrensburg, Mo. 


N. Ze 


Marie H. Anderson, Marengo, Lowa. 
Hazel M. Baldwin, Cicero, Il! 
Genevieve G. Beinhorn, St. Paul, Minn 


Opal L. Benjamin, Tulsa, Okla. 
Agnes Benson, Florence, Wis. 

Mae E. Birmingham, Milford, Mass. 
Melle P. Bodwell, Sioux City, Iowa. 
T. H. Boswell, Memphis, Tenn. 


Gladys A. Brandt, Elmira, Ont., Can. 
Lena Hunter Bronson, Brantford, Ont., Can 


Mrs. Leona K. Brown, Stamford, Conn. 
Kate Browning, Evansville, Ind. 
Lillian I. Brueckner, Green Bay, Wis. 


Ethel L. Butler, Palmyra, Ill. 
James FE. Carlisle, Flint, Mich. 
Anna B. Carman, Bel Air, Md. 
Mrs. Daisy Ford-Carroll, Berwyn, III 
Bonnie K. Castle, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Mayme Cole, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Anna L. Collins, La Crosse, Wis. 
Bertha Cowan, Evansville, Ind. 
Edna V. Cowell, Joliet, Ul. 
Helen E. Cowles, Green Bay, 
Minnie H. Cox, Pierre, S. Dak. 
A. M. DeLapp, Crookston, Minn. 
Francis Dobson, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Almira K. Donovan, Green Bay, Wis. 
Vivian L. Donovan, Green Bay, Wis 
Effie Dossey, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Wis. 


Maud E. Draper, Okla. 
Laura E. Emmel, Chicago, Il. 
Mary A. Erdlets, Chicago, III. 

Edna M. Fallers, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Nannie Feast, Towson, Md. 

Roy Anton Fitch, Decorah, Iowa. 
Vera M. O. Fleck, Lincoln, Nebr 
Clara E. Franke, Menominee, Mich. 
Alice O. Frazee, Manasquan, N. J. 
May Freligh, Flint, Mich. 

Helen Gallagher, La Crosse, Wis. 
Katharine G. Gallagher, La Crosse, Wis. 
Mary C. Gallagher, La Crosse, Wis. 
Hermance Garde, Memphis, Tenn. 
Alice Genette, Memphis, Tenn. 
Jewel E. Gibson, Green Bay, Wis. 
Maud Hanger, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Daisy Hanna, Westernport, Md. 
Nellie Hanna, Westernport, Md 
Mabel Retta Herman, Nadeau, Mich. 
Bertha Pauline Hoffman, Seymour, Ind 
Clara E. Hoffman, Grantham, Pa. 
Caroline A. Hull, Madison, Conn. 
Swanhild Hummeland, Melrose Park, Ill 
Mary J. Humphrey, Chicago, IIl. 
Beulah Hutchinson, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Edith A. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Edwin N. Johnson, Donaldson, Ind. 
Emma J. Johnson, Seattle, Wash. 
Mary M. Isbister, Hannibal, Mo. 
Margaret Keenan, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Jessie Claire Kempton, Aitkin, Minn. 
Carl Andrew Landin, Schickley, Nebr. 
Elsie Leicht, Green Bay, Wis. 

Jennie Marie Lien, Chicago, IIl. 
Theodore Lindley, Piqua, Ohio. 


Ponca, 


(To be continued.) 
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and His Work. | 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter 
ducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 1018 City Hall Square Bidg.. Chicago. to am 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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From Novice to Adept—VIII 


Natural Abbreviations 


The Abbreviating Principle 
N the ninth lesson we read: “All you 
| need write of any long word is just 

what is sufficient to enable you to read 
it without trouble.” That is a wonderful 
suggestion. Has it occurred to you how 
full of meaning and opportunity that sug 
gestion is? Doesn't it appeal to your in- 
tellectual pride as you think about it? 
You get from that suggestion the ideas of 
simplicity, clearness, accuracy. 

If your observation is keen you can 
make better use of that suggestion than 
some one who has failed to cultivate his 
power of observation. You get from it the 
suggestion of the development of an accu 
rate imagination. It is not guess work, 
for it says you only need write enough of 
any long word to enable you to read it 
without trouble. That is the test. If you 
are in doubt about your ability to read a 
word, then you will have to write more of 
it than some one else. The test of reading 
must be ‘applied for shorthand that can 
not be read is worthless commercially and 
a vexation to the user. 

The general practice in the application 
of this great principle is to write to the 
accented syllable. Take such abbrevia- 
tions as “reluc’’ for “reluctant”, “exag”’ 
for “exaggerate”, “integ’’ for “integrity”, 
“immac” for “immaculate”, “spectac” for 
“spectacular”, “miscellan” for “miscella- 
neous”, “irreg’ for “irregular” and note 
how they are wiitten—to the accented syl- 
lable. The beauty of this principle is most 
appreciated by those who are familiar with 
other systems of shorthand, because the 
application of such a suggestion is not pos- 
sible on account of the omission of the 
vowels. By using connective vowels in- 
stead of the consonantal skeleton, you have 
the life of the word. 





The natural abbreviations can be taken 
up and written without previous prepara 
tion. Note the form for “Reverend’’—just 
write the longhand abbreviation. Note the 
form for “examination.”” How would you 
write it in longhand? Just think of how 
you would abbreviate these words in case 
you were hurried in longhand. In the ap 
plication of the principle you have the 
principal part of the word—all of it as 
far as you had gone—and can therefore, 
read the full word readily. And let us re- 
peat—shorthand that cannot be read ac 
curately, first, and readily, second, has not 
the highest value. The strict application 
of this principle gives you the advantage 
of both of these elements. 

Isn't it a flexible principle? You can 
apply it according to your education, ob 
servation and experience. If you are en 
gaged in technical work, you can apply it 
there. If your employer has certain special 
expressions which he uses over and over 
again, you can apply this splendid prin 
ciple. If you write to people in a certain 
city frequently you can apply the prin- 
ciple. If your company has a customer 
with a peculiar name you can apply the 
principle to his name. Why? Because 
you are familiar with it and you are wast 
ing energy to write more of his name than 
is necessary to enable you to read it with 
out trouble—readily. Every case reported 
in court has a special vocabulary to which 
this principle applies—to names as well 
as things. You must know how to use it 
to advantage. 

Isn't it legible? If you are rushed in 
your dictation these outlines are brief, 
suggestive and extremely legible. That 
helps you in reading the rest of your notes 
and makes you a better stenographer. 
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Jury Phrases—Ill 


4 ein ib Character and condition ee Believe from a preponderance of 
} the evidence 
4 For the defendant Believe from a preponderance of 
, evidence 


The Court instructs the jury if you 

SY Reasonably safe Rutt believe from the evidence that 
: the defendant 

The Court instructs the jury if you 


y Reasonably safe place 4 believe from the evidence that 
( the plaintiff 

The Court instructs the jury if you 

F At or before the time 4 believe from a preponderance of 

24 the evidence that the defendant 

f 4 The Court instructs the jury if you 

bec Such knowledge 7 believe from a preponderance of 


evidence that the defendant 
The Court instructs the jury if you 
, \bove mentioned > believe from a preponderance of 
the evidence that the plaintiff 
The Court instructs the jury if you 
y believe from a preponderance of 
evidence that the plaintiff 





i ee 


Spur of the moment 


? Element of damage 
If you believe from the evidence 
\ f : 
? “ Elements of damage 
? If you believe from a prepon- 
Cz derance of the evidence ¢ . 
‘ & Element of damages 
Negligence of the defendant 
Cn“ Pecuniary damages 
ow Negligence of the plaintiff 
pee Pecuniary damage 
- Contributory negligence 
<y Measure of damage 
- Contributorily negligent 
K<p Measure of damages 


Sworn falsely 


Exemplary damages 

















lo any fact 

Sworn falsely 
es Material allegation 
To any fact 














Burden of proof 


Well known fact 










Necessary information : 
P é Material fact 





Such testimony 





\ny information 





Considerable number 





In so far as 





Considerable time 
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Isn't it educational? When you write 
these words to the accented syllable you 
develop your ability to recognize immedi- 
ately the whole from the principal part. 
Think how your imagination is developed. 
It is not guess work, but when words occur 
over and over again you find delight in 
devising abbreviated forms for them. 
Why shouldn't you? Every reporter is 
conscious of the force of the statements. 
You apply the idea of accented syllable to 
every address or case you report. Often 
it is impossible to hear the whole of some 
very important word, but with a quick 
imagination and this writing-to-the-ac- 
cented-syllable training you immediately 
can sense the exact word used; in fact, 
this sense is so highly developed in observ- 
ant reporters that where a layman cannot 
follow a speaker a reporter sitting beside 
him can get a perfect report of what is 
said. 

Do you know if it were not for this 
principle you would have to write thous- 
ands of words fully, or devise special forms 
for them, hundreds of which would be sim- 
ilar or exactly like other forms. This 
would necessitate the memorizing of a long 
list of distinguished words—words hav- 
ing the same general outline but entirely 
different in meaning. 


Sentence Writing 


Mere word a#riting hasn't a great deal of 
value. The work of the practical writer 
is in writing sentences. These abbreviated 
forms occur in sentences. Suppose you 
were to use the sentence: “He is immac 
in his dress." Could you read it? Or, 
“It was magnan of him to help the poor 
children.” , Or, “He had a miscellan stock 
of goods.” Or, “His ans to the question 
was significant.” 
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Good Stenographers 


Those who are trying to become good 


stenographers or court reporters should 
give Par. 112 most careful considera 
tion. It answers the theory question in a 
thousand instances. There is not any 
other one principle so interesting and fre 
quent in its application. The full use of 
this principle will aid you greatly in your 
work. Watch for the possibility of its 
application. Be alert about writing short 
hand. Don't be sluggish. Did you ever 
notice a rapid shorthand writer demon 
strating his work? Does he appear slug 
gish, drowsy or uninterested? Rather, 
hasn't he perfect control éf his powers and 
isn't he concentrating on the one thing, and 
nothing else? To be a good shorthand 
writer, you must have complete mastery 
of the system. To be a complete master 
of the system you must be a_ thorough 
student of its principles. The thing 
which you are master of is less than your 
self. On this basis there are few masters 
of shorthand—but aren't there compara 
tively few good writers? Think about it 
and become one of the few. You can do 
it through the exercise of the best efforts 
of which you are now capable. The pos 
sibility of your highest development in 
shorthand writing is closely related to 
your ability to use the abbreviating prin 
ciple. There are many principles in the 
system but some are of more importance 
than others, among which are the phrasing 
principles, wordsign principles and ab- 
breviating principles. With these sugges 
tions, and those that have occurred to you 
while reading this article, it would be well 
to take a review of the text. It will make 
your writing easier. It will make you a 
better writer. Can you think of anything 
much more important in your development 
as a shorthand writer? 


oOo 











purpose.—Lord Lytton. 





HE man who succeeds above his fellows is the man who early in life 
clearly discerns his object and toward that object habitually directs his 
powers. Even genius itself is but fine observation strengthened by fixity of 
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Filing and Filing Systems 


(Continued from page 48.) 


letters. They are very carefully composed. 
Since as much time as is necessary to 
write them carefully is. available, the best 
efforts of the correspondence staff are 
directed toward making the letters as 
effective as possible. 

Usually in every line of business the 
inquiries received will be more or less of 
the same nature. Letters can, therefore, 
be framed that will answer the inquiry 
fully—and often much more effectively 
than would a hurriedly dictated letter. 
Copies of these letters are prepared and 
pasted in a ‘“form-letter book” and num- 
bered, for example, -—< f a. oe See copy 
of this ““form-letter book” is placed in the 
hands of the stenographer for convenience. 
When 
swered, we will say, with form “No. 2 A, 
all that will be for the corre- 
spondent to do is to indicate this fact. 
The transcribing will 


a letter comes in which can be an- 


necessa ry 


stenographer in 
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simply fill in the correct name and ad- 


dress, turn to the form-letter book and 
copy letter “No. 2 A.” Usually in form 
letters of this kind the opening paragraph 
is left blank, so that the correspondent 
can dictate something that will apply 
directly to the particular inquiry, in this 
way giving the letter a personal touch. 

The form-letter book usually contains 
alse “form paragraphs."’ These are para- 
graphs that have been prepared to meet 
certain conditions or particular phases of 
the business. These also are numbered so 
that the correspondent can make up a let 
ter by simply indicating to the stenog 
rapher the paragraphs he wishes incorpo- 
rated. The form paragraphs are often 
used in combinatiqn with a dictated letter. 

The next article on filing and filing sys 
tems will deal with “card index systems.”’ 
The editor of this department will be glad 
to answer any questions on subjects cov 
ered in these articles, or any others that 
are relevant. 

(To be continued.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Ideals of the American People 


No American can forget the courtesy and 
breadth of which Englishmen 
taking part in our celebration of Independence 
Day in London; I should like to make acknowl- 
edgement of this generosity and_ kindliness 
of spirit. It is far less a particular event 
that we celebrate than the gradual development 
of English-born freedom throughout the world- 
wide empire of English-speaking men and in 
stitutions. ‘They were Englishmen and English 
subjects who wrote our great charter of free- 
dom and all the world has profited by it. It 
was but one chapter of many in the growth 
of that freedom which had its birth on this 
island. May I ask, in this broad meaning of the 
day, how fares it now with the old ideal of the 
Republic? The old ideal of the Republic is 
that every man shall have a free opportunity 
to be and to do his best and that society 
shall be kept mobile so that it may constantly 
reinforce itself from the rear. This is the 
eugenics of national life and efficiency. In com- 
parison with this, everything else—the fortunes 
of men, the power of parties, the march of 


view show by 


material progress—are of little moment. All 
government, all training, all social organiza- 
tion, all industrial growth must bend them- 


selves to the freedom of opportunity and to the 
mobility of society. 


In the abnormal industrial development of 
the last thirty or forty years, this ideal was 
naturally obscured in the United States. The 


incalculable business energy of the people car- 


ried everything before it and it bent even 
government more and more to its own uses. 
This was not always done grossly. It was 


oftener done unconsciously. And it was done 
gradually, over a long time. Nevertheless it 
came to pass that government was used more 
and more to give special privileges to special 
classes. A generation grew up in the United 
States that thought this use of government in- 
evitable and even normal; and the great rush 
of prosperity seemed to justify this loss of 
our old-time governmental and social ideal. 
Many men even came to think that fundamental 
social laws had been changed by the unpre- 
cedented changes that came with all the 
modern machinery of production and by the 
swift subduing of a continent. 

Nothing could justify such a misuse of gov- 
ernment and such a perversion of social organi- 
zation among a people who stand before all 
the world for complete freedom of opportunity. 
Other peoples stand for other things, but none 
has stood for this as we have stood for it. 

The people found out this gradual abridge- 
ment of economic freedom and they set about 
removing it. They demanded the reduction of 
the tariff, which is the mother of privilege, 
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iulthough some of you do not believe that. 
|[Laughter.]| They demanded the removal of 
the restriction of credit. They demanded the 
dethronement of speculation in the necessaries 
of life with the money that they needed in 
their own affairs. They demanded the reor 
ganization of their school-work. They de- 
manded the building up of country life, which 
the industrial organization had neglected while 
it built up the towns. They demanded the re- 
moval of all artificial direction of their work 
und of their lives. This was the beginning of 
our latest American revolution. 

When people discovered how firm a grip 
privilege had got on government, they set about 
the task of loosing it in many ways, some wise 
ind some foolish, some direct and some indi- 
rect by investigation, by agitation, by experi 
menting with new devices. This is the meaning 
of such social unrest as we have had. This is 
the meaning of the revolution in education. 
Chis is the meaning of the war on speculation 
ind monopoly. This is the meaning of the 
referendum and the recall. This is the mean 
ing of the commission form of city govern 
ment. This is the meaning of the popular elec 
tion of senators. You will find running through 
ill American life these ten years the struggle 
for the restoration of free and open oppor 
tunity. It is political, but it is also social. It 
is also commercial. It is also educational It 
is fundamental in our democracy. 

The change of party control is only one ex 
pression of this desire and our experiment 
to satisfy it. If it does not succeed, they will 
again change party control. 

It is the quality of a democracy to find 
spokesman for all its moods and it found a 
spokesman for this mood, and an eloquent one, 
a man crying for a new freedom with the sin 
cerity of profound conviction; and the Ameri 
can people accepted his leadership in_ this 
restoration of the old ideal. 

This is the plain meaning of our recent po 
litical history. This is my news from home to 
you who know your American history and 
who know the American people in their mood 
of high seriousness A mere party victory 
might mean little. It might even mean nothing 
fundamental; but the awakening of the people 
which has been going on for a long time and 
has shown itself in many ways and of which this 
change of party control is only one symptom 
this general awakening to the old ideal of the 
Republic, this, gentlemen, is a rebirth of free- 
dom. 

At no time in the life of men now living has 
expectancy been pitched so high, has the na- 
tional conscience been so alive, has the mood of 
that incomparable mass of free men who live 
between our two great oceans been so fixed; it 
works towards the restoration of our great 
ideal with the cheerful relentlessness of a force 
of nature, as it is. 

It fares very well, then, with our old Ameri 
can ideal, which in time must conquer the world 
if the world is to exist for all men who live on 
it, instead of a few. 
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How to Get at the Bottom of Things 


“How much were the receipts last week?” 
the manager of the business asked of the audi 
tor. The figures were given. Then the mana 
ger went back to his office to reflect on the fact 
that business was falling off. He determined 
to work it out. 

“Send Williams here,” he told the office boy 
A moment later Williams entered. “Williams,” 
said the manager, “how many customers have 
you failed to sell this morning?” 

“About four.” 

“Why did you fail?” 

Williams hestitated. “Well,” he answered 
at last, “I'm not sure just why I didn’t sell 
to them. I—.” 


“Think about it to-day rake your noon 
hour to it, if necessary, and we will pay you 
extra for your time. But when to-night comes, 


I want you to hand in a written report as to 
why you did not sell those customers. Remem 
ber we appreciate an open confession of fault. 
Send Jones in when you go out.” 

4 moment later Jones stood before the 
manager. Then he went out to send Thomas 
in. Thomas was followed by someone else 

All day long a stream of salesmen poured 
into the manager's office to hear the same ques 
tions, to make about the same replies and then 
go back to their work, their brows knit, their 
brains struggling with a problem they never 
had faced before. 

“Why did I fail to sell that customer?” 
they asked themselves time after time. And 
then the reasons would come. Sometimes they 
were ways of manner. And the salesmen were 
frank as to their faults when they turned in 
their reports. They were fortunate enough to 
know that they worked in a store where a con- 
fession of fault was rated higher than an ex- 


cuse. 
\ month later the manager sat at dinner 
with the owner of the store They were perus- 


ing columns of figures. “Things are picking 
up picking up considerably,” the owner was 
saying. “The season must be getting better.” 
“It is not the season,” the manager an 
swered. “That’s just as far off as it has been 
all year. It’s the men who are working in your 
store. They’ve learned the art of self-analy- 
sis and they’re following its principles. When 
a customer fails to buy, they study out the rea- 
son. The same thing doesn’t happen again. 

That’s why business is picking up.” 
; Irwin Ellis—Chicago Tribune. 
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Being Persistent 


When genius has failed in what it attempted 
and talent says “impossible,” when every other 
faculty gives up; when tact retires and 
diplomacy has fled; when logic and argument 
and influence have all done their best and re- 
tired from the field, gritty persistency, bull- 
dog tenacity steps in and by sheer force of 
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holding on, gets the order, closes the 
contract, does the impossible. 

What miracles tenacity of purpose has per 
formed! The last to leave the field, the last 
to turn back, it persists when all other forces 
have surrendered and fied. It has won many a 
battle even after hope has left the field. 

It takes grit to persist when everybody else 
would stop; to keep on pleading your case 
when others would give up in despair; but it 
is just this ability to stick and hang and yet 
not lose your temper or suffer your good sense 
or good judgment to fail you that enables you 
to get a big salary when others get a small 
one, that gives you a reputation for being a 
king in your line while others are content 
to plod along in mediocrity. 

It is the man in the business world who will 
not be turned down no matter how gruff or 
impolite the possible customer may be who suc- 
ceeds. It is the man who will not surrender, 
who will not take “no” for an answer and who 
stands his ground with such suavity of man- 
ner, such politeness that you cannot take of- 
fense, cannot turn him down, that gets the 
order; that closes the contract; that gets the 
subscription; that gets the credit or the loan. 

It is easy to do what is agreeable, to keep 
at the thing we like and are enthusiastic 
about; but it takes real grit to try to put our 
whole soul into that which is distasteful and 
against which our nature protests, but which 
we are compelled to do for the sake of others 
who would suffer if we did not do it. 

It is the man who can stick to the disagree- 


wins, 


able job, do it with energy and vim, the man 
who can force himself to do good work gra- 


ciously when he does not feel like doing it 
in other words, the man who is master of him- 
self, who has a great purpose and who holds 
himself to his aim whether it is agreeable or 
disagreeable, whether he feels like it or does 
not feel like it—that wins. 

The moment you establish the reputation of a 
stamina, of firm decision and _per- 
who does not waver—the 


man of 
sistency—-of one 
world will make way for you. 

The world makes way for the determined 
man. Everybody believes in the man who per- 
sists, sticks, hangs on when others let go. 
Tenacity of purpose gives confidence. If you 
stick to your purpose through thick and thin, 
if you have the genius of persistence, you have 
the first qualification of an achiever. 
Swett 


Marden. 


Orison 
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Business Letters 

B. Steinway, 
\ugusta, Georgia. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your favor, we are mailing you 
under separate cover our catalog, as well as 
some other printed matter, which we think you 
will be interested in examining. As you will 
our school opens next week Tuesday. 
Can you not arrange to be present with us at 
that time? We are having a great demand for 


Mr. Henry 


see, 
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young men as teachers and readers. For the 
last three years we have been unable to supply 
all the calls we for gentlemen 
in the profession. In months 
we have had three applications for gentlemen 
to teach oratory in colleges and did not have 
men enough to send out. Only two weeks ago 
we were asked to fill a position in the chair of 
oratory in a well-known salary 
of two thousand dollars 
better opening than the 

Now, we cannot, of guarantee that 
another year will be like this one, but judging 
the future by the past it clear that a 
young man has every encouragement to take 
up the study as a business. Please let us hear 
from you in regard to your plans. 

Awaiting your and assuring you 
that we shall give you any further 
information desired, we are 

Yours truly, 


have received 


these past few 


college at a 
This, 


average 


however, is a 
course, 


SeCTHS 


pleasure, 
be glad to 


Mr. Godfrey Frank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dear Mr. Frank: 

We sent you time ago, in 
your inquiry, a circular regarding our courses 
of instruction in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
We wish to announce that the fall term, which 
marks the tenth year, will 
begin September first 
men 
present 


some response to 


beginning of our 


that the coming 
indications, is to be an 
prosperous Hundreds of 
will be opened to well-trained 
It is our mission to give young 
men and women this training. Students who 
have a fair, general education usually 
complete the work in about six months and at 
the termination of the course obtain positions 
paying forty to seventy-five dollars per month. 
A visit to the school will interest you. If 
you will call between 9 A. M. and 3 P. M. 
any day when it is convenient for you, we shall 
take pleasure in showing you the work that is 
done in our classrooms. The earlier 
started, the better it will be. 
Yours respectfully, 


Rusiness assure us 
year, from 
exceptionally 
new positions 
stenographers. 


can 


being 
you get 


Briggs & Co. 
Sitka, 
Gentlemen: 
We are 
taken by 


Alaska 


greatly surprised at the interest 
the advertising public in general in 
our recent letter announcing the withdrawal 
of commission from the Naugatuck Agency. 
It was not our intention to again refer to the 
matter, nor to enlist the sympathy of the ad 
vertising fraternity because of this unfortu 
nate affair. However, the letters we have re- 
ceived have numerous and of such 
value to us that we feel obliged to express our 
general appreciation of them. 

These letters contain four distinct 
ments: Those of advertisers and agents 
sympathize with us; those of particular friends 
of the Naugatuck Agency who place their ac- 
counts with it and who believe that the Nauga 


been so 


senti 
who 
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ideal; those of its customers 
recognize our American spirit and are 
willing to do with us regardless of 
the Naugatuck Company; those who have tried 
the Naugatuck Company with dissatisfaction 
ind rejoice in the action we have taken. 

We appreciate expressions of any kind from 
uivertisers who care to honor us in this way. 

Yours very truly, 

Some Guide-Posts Along the Road to 

Success 

In an article on how the “green girl in busi 
ness may win Isobel Collins says in 
the New Idea Woman's Magazine: The great 
commandment of work is your whole 
thought to it. Don’t be afraid of becoming ab- 
sorbed and the that thought would 
be bitter will be sweet with a sweetness that 
makes every worker know in the bottom of his 
heart that with all its hardships it is worth 
while to have a hand in the world’s business. 

Above all, in any kind of work be punctual. 
Promptness is sometimes the only test we have 
by which we gauge a beginner. — 

Along with promptness there should go what 
one might call readiness. Be alert. Don't 
come into the office with sleep in your eyes 
ind don’t come in panting from exertion of 
chasing a Allow five minutes before the 
time required Coat and hat, umbrella, and 
rubbers can then be disposed of properly and 
i little morning chat indulged in. 

When work begins, remember one thing first 
ind last: Your time is your employer's and 
your ears and your tongue. What 
you hear in the office is most likely not to be 
secret, but a stenographer, for instance, has 
ibundant opportunity to learn important busi- 
ness transactions. 

The girl with 


Agency is 


business 


success, 
give 


core you 


car. 


sO are 


natural aptitude for busi- 
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ness will refrain from talking about office af 
fairs outside the office, but she will try to 
learn what the end of the 
which she and to 
intelligence and understanding 

Of equal importance with promptness and 
the capacity for keeping one’s mouth shut is 
attention. Nothing is more annoying to an 
employer than an inattentive employee. Atten- 
tion is the real courtesy of business. It is pro 


business in 
work with 


actual 
is concerned is 


fessional politeness. 

It should be superfious to add to these few 
words of advice for workers a reminder as 
to neatness in dress, but so many girls begin 
ning to work dress not so much perhaps care 
lessly as inappropriately that a word is in 
order. 

Hair should be neatly and simply arranged, 
hands should be clean and the nails well kept 
and the clean and neatly put on. 

The question of how much office as- 
sociates should become one’s friends is an im 
portant Every girl meets it sooner or 
later. 

In the case of men it is always safe to go very 
slowly. 

Watch and find out what they are like as 
office companions before you take them as per- 
sonal friends. 

With the girls it is wise to go carefully too, 
is difficult to tell at first who will 
be congenial. And it often happens that go- 
ing with the wrong “crowd” makes it impos- 
sible to go with the right one when you wish 
to. A little reserve at first will save a good 
deal of trouble afterward. 

Always look upon the practical side of 
things. Success in business is not due to one 
thing, but many, a chain of such virtues as 
promptness, attention, absorption in one’s work, 
neatness, perseverance, and so on. 


blouse be 
one’s 


one. 


because it 


From the Christian Science Monitor 
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[F it 
to-day. 
is it to-day, that you may be able to do so to-morrow also, and may not 


defer it again to the third day.—Epictetus. 


is good to use attention to-morrow, how much better is it to do so 
If to-morrow it is in your interest to attend, how much more 








F I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead under every 
variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness 

to me through life, and a shield against its ills, however things might go 

amiss and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading. 


—Sir John Herschel. 
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Tyranny of Little Things 


(For key to this plate, see ‘‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 148 and 149.) 
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(For key to this plate, see *‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 150 and 151.) 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 151 and 152.) 





